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CHAPTER III. 


UNEXPECTED NEWS. 





‘Care, the consuming canker of: the mind, 
The discord that di sweetheart's tune ? 
ConstaBLE. 


Wuew Ethel reached her home, she rushed 
through the shop and into the littleroom where 
her mother always ‘sat. The door was open so 
that the old lady might hear the advent of 
customers and attend to them now that she was 
deprived of the services of her daughter. 

“Oh! mamma, mamma,” cried Ethel, throw- 
ing herself into her mother’s arms and bursting 
pee & flood of hysterical tears, “I have left 


*‘ Left him, my dear !” ted Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, “what for? Left Herbert Layton! Impos- 
sible! What is it all about?” - 

“Do not ask me. It is too dreadful. I cannot 
tell éven you.” 

“Bat I have a right to ask.” 

No, no.” 


\ Vip 
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(MISrAKEN IDENTITY. ]} 


*“T must be told, Ethel, you owe aduty to me, 
your mother. Confide in me, Iam always your 
friend.” 

“T have written him a letter, and promised to 
keep his secret, if he will never come near me 
again. Oh! mamma, it is too fearful to think 
of. He did not think I saw him, but he killed 
his friend, Mr. Palethorpe, this evening, and 
after. robbing him, threw the body into the 
sea.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot became very grave. 

“Are you sure of this, my poor child ?”’ she 
asked. 

“T saw it with my own eyes, mamma.” 

“You have a:ted rightly,” said her mother. 
** It’s a heavy blow to youand tome. I was hasty 
in consenting to the marriage. It is my fault ; 
we should have madeinquiries. .No matter ; you 
are free, he can never claim you.” 

“We must go away from here, mother,” ex- 
claimed Ethel. “I can never face the town 

ple. They will think he has deserted me. 
hey wil) talk. Itisa scandal that I cannot 
explain. Oh! my heart is breaking, mother dear, 
for I did love him so, and Heaven help me! I 
love him now. 

She sank down on her knees and her tears fell 
fast as the summer’s rain. Her agony and 
distress were pitiable to witness. 

** My poor stricken dear!” said Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, stroking her beautiful hair, which had fallen 
down over her shoulders, “ pray for help. There 
is only one who can comfort you in this great 
trial.” 

“T cannot pray, mother, to-night, it is impos- 
sible. The words will not come. My lips could 
not utter them.” 





“ We will goaway, darling. If we sell all we 








can get some money, and there are other places 
to live in besides St. Ambrose. Cry, my baby, 
cry; it will relieve your over-burdened heart.” 

Ethel sobbed as if her heart would break and 
her tears relieved her mind. Atlength Mrs. 
Arbuthnot got her to bed and sat up by her side 
watching her as only a mother can watch her 
child, until sweet sleep visited her eyelids and 
she sank into a troubled slumber. Poor child! 
She had been proud of her handsome husband, 
and her marriage was such a great event in her 
quiet life. It was a terrible shock to her, and 
had nother mind been well balanced, her reason 
must have given way beneath it. 

The next morning the postman brought a 
letter for Mrs. Arbuthnot, bearing the London 
post-mark. It was from a Mr. Clews, of Bedford 
Row, that particularly dismal nest of lawyers. 


“ Mapamg,” wrote Mr. Clews, “I beg to in- 
form you that Sir Talford Arbuthnot died yes- 
terday. As I am his solicitor, I am fully aware 
that he has made a will, which leaves all his 
property to your daughter Ethel, in the event 
of his brother, Brandon, not surviving kim. I 
have received information to the effect that 
Brandon Arbuthnot died in India some time 
ago, therefore I shall call upon Miss Ethel 
Arbuthnot to prove under the will, and shall 
have much pleasure in installing heras mistress 
of Oak Hall. If you will favour me with a visit, 
we can make arrangements for the funeral, 
which I presume your daughter and yourself 
will care to attend. I have the honour to be, 
madame, your obedient, faithful servant, 


“ Henry Ciews.” 


Mrs. Arbuthnot was astounded at the receipt 
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of this commpnicatiqn, and promptly ra \up- 
stairs to inform Ethel of: the good news. 
“You are an heiress, “my ‘tear!’ -she -x- 
claimed. 
“What do you mean ?” asked Btheh 
“* Your uncle Talford is dead,and everything 


- is yours. A beautiful estate, and atleast six 


thonsand pounds a yea Read the lawyer's, 
letter ; there can be no po Pe about that.’ 

Ethel took and read it with a languid air. 

«If Herbert had only waited !”’ she moaned. 

« Forget him, my darling,” said Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. ‘‘ Never let.me,hear that wretch’s name 
again. We shalk move in anew sphere. I will 
shut up the a and we will go and see Mr. 
Ciews to-day $ it not, glorious news ?” 

«Glorious !”’ replied Ethel, abatractedly. 

“Fancy you’ re being am heiress!” 

« Fane yl i. 

«You do not seem plea Why. other 
girl would grow mad with delight, mi 

“Tt will not marnew the galf Stich 8 tes 
Herbert and)? neplied Ethel) *sOh, if fe was 
poor, why did: he not trust imatie and wait only | tr 
a little wuile? . 1 did- mot wamt miohey ; it was 
his love I pined for.” <t 


“Tut! tutt’ excliianl Mrs, Astiathnots | 


“you will:goon get ovar He is mot the 
only geed-looking man im the world, Get your 
things together, my dear; wa are off to don. 


this afternoon,” 

The old lady entirely forgot her dainphtenrs 
care.and trouble in her Geli at the 
fortume whieh had befallen . That 
noon they were on their way to don.in order; 
to see Mr. Clews and arrange ‘with him: as to 
the fymeral of the late Sir Talford Arbuthnot, 
are i to their taking possession of the 
es 
Ase at, St. _ ketene geen any- 
t My. Palethorpe’s bedg, »was not 
psn Pb that he eS wiing. Mr. 


Layton haf paid the hotel bill; it was thought. 


thas mend int ha her, and: the 
gogs imag t roceeded. 
to jon her -husband. So far nothing was, 


known. 





CHAPTER IV: 
THE HEIRESS AT HOME. 


—Lady fair! 
Pardon the wildness of my wandering speech ; 
The icicles of woe hang on my heart, 
Als! this is the winter of my love. 


Oax Haut, near Forestham, in the county of 
Shropsh re, is one of those fair and grand ances- 
tral domains of which England is so justly 
prone No country can boast of such beautiful 

omes as ourewnland. The house, which, was 
spacious and substantially built, ag if to stand 
for ever anda day, was, erected in the days of 
the Plantagenets, and re-constracted during the 
reign of Elizabeth, The park was filled with 
lordly timder, the oaks being especially fine and 
large. A carriage drive le: .ding from the lodge- 
gates to the Hall, a distance of a mile and-a 
half, was lined with an¢ient elms, in the top- 
most. branches of which the rooks had for 
centuries built their nests. 

Withih sight of the windows of the house wag 
a long, wide lake, full of fish, and studded with 
little islands, pleasantly vovered with, verdure 
and timbered. A boat-house afforded the means 
of locomotion on the Jimpid water, and on the 
largest; island .was. erected a rushic, cottage, 
where the inmates.of the Halk could hold pic- 
nics in the summer-time,, Herds of graceful 
deer grazed among the ferns or reclined in the 
leafy dells. The gardens rejoiced in a wealth 
of lovely flowers and. rare, shrubs, while the 
vineries and pineries afforded luxupies, for the 
table. 

Inside the house was. splendidly. furnished) 
for the most part in carved oak, black with age, 
and curiously wrought tapestry adorned; the 
walls, in place of the moderna paper. Gold and 
silver plate was. ready for use on the table, 
Old porcelain and rare bric-a-brac were scat- 
tered about in reckless profusion, .Pictunes by , 
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| the Old magters, with family, taitsj ado 
along gallery, and the echo ofthe foogfall was 
lost ir the soft-pile of the rich Turkey carpets. 

Such wag.the magnificent home to which 
Ethel Arbuthnot had sdareeded on 1thé dea bof 
Sir Talford, and it was hither that Mr. Clews, 
the lawyer,..conducted her mother and herself 
the day, hefore the -funeral,..which was 
solemnised with all‘ the ' pomp’of ‘woe ‘befitting 
the decease-of a momber.of so old and proud a 
family, 

Bthel soon fell into her new position, but she 
was mot happy. Her pale and careworn face 
indicated the nature of the struggle she wag 
going’ through. Vainly her mother strove to-p 
comfort her, She made no complaint; her lips 
did not murmur ather hard fate, yet she could 
not help sgontegsing to herself that her heart 


away front: men, 
os in silence,’ Avg oultimate an icy 
of demeanour whish wer hs end very 


nothing but a man’s‘ lopmeould 
she longedand act ae 
peo ta, ae do 


cee cftectenlly Seering ae 


graphed on the retina of kemeye. 
She did not love him now,; Far dittereddihahe 





the feeling she entertained? thig.snan 
who had so infamously wr young life, 
wad for she had. beem) to 
4 y $ é r y 
Wikin to it and eo yethe best of her 
lot, she lived her life”. - ihe <5 % 


Weeks and montise few by. iu tiientue Sex) - 
sion of her sylvan paradise, until the period of 
mourning for her dead uncle had gone by. 
During this time she! entertained no company, 
not even receiving the visits of the neighhours. 
She had been seen at church, and’ it had gone 
abroad that she was as lovely as she’ was rich, 
and many manewuvring Mammas were anxious 
to imtrodueé their softs, with a view to their 
making a favonrable impression on the heiress. 
Her lo seclusion was: commented on, ‘and 
people thought her very good and piqus: to 
grieve all that time for her defunct relative, but 
they did not ‘know that: she was in’ reality 
mourning for a dead love, which she had buried 
before her unele’s corpse, in its heavily-palled 
coffin, was lowered into the grave. 

At length the time came when she could no 
longer refuse to see her neighbours, and she 
awoke from her long eer yA Taking up the 
card basket, she examined all the cards which 
had been left upon her, and prepared to retarn 
the friendly visits. There were the names of 
lords and ladies, of earls and countesses, of 
gentlemen and their wives, all of as good 
standing in the county as herself, and) these 
could not be edtboldll any more without in- 
jurious comment. She was in the world and 
must be of it. 

Mrs. Cribb, the housekéeper, an, eccentric old 
personage, who had been, born and bred on. the 
estate, and boasted that she knew the pedigree 
of everyone in Shropshire, was called into the 
morning-reom and questioned as to the. stand: 
ing.of those who.had called. 

If there was anything. at, all doubtful , 2 about 
anyone, Mrs. Grit at.once supplied the infor- 
mation, and the name was carefully omitted 
from, the visiting list which Etyel was forming, 
the old: housekeeper exereising.a sort.of censor+ 
— equal to that of the he Lord Chamberlain 





hen applications are sent in to him. for per: 


was 
It had: been sabe: udlly torn and lacerated on: that 
ine helenae hem inj the black storm wrack 
she hed sate ol loved and hadespar- 
a ah oul . Raieatoes. into fo eaitinges 
haste and no word of ing. 
Sccuies 6 ancy: Hl was 
knowe, hat Arbu being 


made again aig pert 


pen said Bye hel, ente - 
iy ene see, a 
miss,*) 


vag Saat 
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oe ig tojaigend one of the Quden’ s Drawing- 
TOoOoms 

Ié-anust? be. docolldated” Ht Bibel was an 
Arbutbpot, and had all the pride of race which 
(ebStacterised the members of that family. She 
resolved to; bet. position in the county, 
and that no act of hers. poeta? disgrace the old 
historic name. Sometimes when she thought of 
her marriage with Layton, of whotn she 
knew. nothing, and of whose family she was in 
total ignorance, she would catch her breath 
quickly, as a sharp pain went shooting through 
his heart. 


she asked herself that question, so impos- 
Sible to answer, and bitterly, unceasingly she 
bhmed herself for listening to the honied*poison 
he had so deftly poured into her willing ear, 
beguiling her a te s heart and ¢apturing her 
vir love. 
bi is this, if you , Mrs. Cribb ?’” 

. Ethel, holding up 4 + aaaatily gilt-edged 


\, eman’s card, 
4 re What Cu the mame, ming? - eam a the 
Mr. fensy Garter Gordon.” / 

Oh; he is-considered one ofithe handsamest 
young mon in the county, miss: Quite rich 


and of a very, good family... Though ' they 
peo say his brother has turned. out a regular 


| loi ‘and they have di » him.” 
se we may! ~put him down?” 
on her list. 
rat the Priory, 









§ housekeeper, 
Brandon Arbuth- 
‘It’s strange, but I 
ja three mornings 
Wap poming dreams 


n\g aia ven dream Qneried Mrs. 
who was lit : 





Sem eppperias in Gugnette se Se ea 
Maybe you'll leachate ie bob E z 
‘saym@him’sitting in the in the library 
a to do Wr Sir Talford was 
Y ‘as life, and just 

> evyer—all the 







no 
the bell for me. -cameup 
Cribb, the report of my death was false, and 
I have come to claim my own.’” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot looked upeasily, at, Ethel, for 
this wasa ¢ontingency ‘whieh hid/ not opcurred 
to her; but a moment’s reflec.ion showed her 
that the proofs of Mx) Brandon Arbuthnot’s 
death were such as to be mars be satisfactory 
to Me. ,Cléws,! whoj was @ 5 clever 
lawyer, not at all likely to Monte in any 
way, and that, the qe, woman’sdream only de- 
served to be laughed at, 

“<I .am afraid, Mrs. Crib,” she replied, with 
a smile, “that you must have eaten something 
for supper whic disagreed with you.” 

“Perhaps I did, ma’am. ‘There is no ac- 
counting for dreams.” The funniest things 
come into your, head sometimes when you are 
aslee 

“Tabet went on completing her list, and when 
it was finished, she ord her carriage, and 
she and ber, mother started to. go through that 
unpleasant duty which entails ‘on its 
votaries, and is termed, “‘ making calls.” _ 
created quite..a,fayourable, impression whereve 
she went, and averyone thatshe.was a 
very, pretty and interesting young whose 
manner wae fimisned: and, ageomplis ag. if 
she had been, berm. in the; poriteawn Wn was, now 
called upem ta ~. Ia, —— was, considered 
an, acquisition the coun 

last visit, was, made rs Lady Woodraffe, 
who, was @ cousin. to the late baronct,.and as a 
relation to the family, took a decidéd interest in 
Ethel, whom she. was needy, t atronise to the 
full extent of her. apility received. her 
very kindly, strain ‘oth her méther 
and erself with i age ay: of; friendship, 

y dear unr e exclaimed, “ you donot 
in how I have, been leoking forward to this 





visit. Of course T commended you, oh! so 


Who was her hushand? “Many a time and ' 


ahs ~w hh @ et et 
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much, for your long seclusion. It is so. sad. to 
lose a near and dear relation, but I was fearful | 
you were over-doing it, because, you know, | 
everyone was;aware that Sir Talford did. not 
treat you too well while he was alive, and .it | 
must have.been so dreadful. to keep.a Berlin 
wool shop. Berlin wool, was it not?” 

“Tobacco and cigars, Lady Woodruffe.. Lam 
not ashamed of it,” replied Ethel. 

«Oh, no, of course not; -but of course oe 
quite too. awfully dreadful to talk about, e 
must never talk about it, and I do not think. it 
is Spores beter Tf I am appealed to on the 
subject I shall always insist that it was Berlin 
wool, because that is more genteel.” 

“Tam sure be need, not do violence to. your 
feelings, and ‘trifle’ with the truth.on my ac- 
count,” answered Ethel, — 

“Oh, my dear, that is nothing,” said Lady 
Woodruffe, with a sigh. “In society we must 
sacrifice ourselves for our-friends.” 

“How very hollow society must be, I am 
almost sorry L'emerged from my hermit-like 
state,” ; 

“Yes, there is very little sincerity about 
ple, But hark! ‘There’sa Sante books tis 
my son Tom. He is so anxious’ to see you. I 
hear him continually asking questions about his 
dear cousin.” , 

Ethel rose and took up her, parasol and card 
case. ‘ 

“So sorry,”’ she exclaimed, “ but. we must go. 
You haye no,idea how the time runs.on when 
one is calling.” , 

“Indeed Lhave, Do stay one. moment. Just 
one little moment. Tom: will be inconsolable if 
he does not. see, you. He got a photograph of 
you at Forestham somehow, and I believe the 
silly bey has kept iton his mantelpiece; ever 
since.. I; laugh -at him, and. tell him, that I 
think he has i | made up his mind to,make a 
match with a, girl.hehas never seen.” ; 

“That is yery.romantic,” said Mrs, Arbuth- 


ot. 

“Ts if not? “But Tot is just like that. He 
takes after his father, who, when IT ‘was at home 
with my father, Lord Pevensey, saw me in the 
huntihg-field. “PH marry that girl, Sarah? 
and he did. ‘Tt is ali fate!” 

Ethel cast down her eyes in’ some confusion. 
She fancitd that her ladyship was beginning 
early, and*trying ‘to take her by ‘sborm. 

“You can ‘tell all -your ‘friends, ee Wood- 
ruffe,”"’ ‘she remarked, “that I shall tever 
marty: 

«What! eried her Tadyship, in great ‘stt 
prise, not “unniingled “with dismay, <““tict 
marry ?? a , ‘ 

“Such is my détermination.” 

“But, ty deat, you inust be joking: Fora 
young, tith and pretty girl ‘hot to m is an 
absurdity which cannot Be taterabed= 

“T presumé I am the best judge of my’ own 
actions.” Co 

“Oh, certainly, but [cannot believe it. Yout 
dear mother and I.must talic over this. Ah! 
here comes:Dom.”’« :' t 

The newscomer who éntered the room at this 
minute was tall, thin, and ungainly: He was 
very awkward and bashful in his manner, and 
showed; ‘from. his’ eonversation, that He was 
much more at home inthe kennel and the stable 
than in the drawing-room. Ethel thought that 
if she was perfectly free to , and wished to 
do so, and there was not and man in the 
world besides Mr. Thomas: Woodruffe, that she 
would not have him. ‘The interview did not last 
long, and after receiving ' advice ftom Lady 
Woodruffe to give alarge ball to consolidate her 
acquaintance with the county families, the 
Arbuthnots teok theirJeave.” | 


pat 


“What a curious gir” said her ladyship, | 


when they were gone. “T can’t quite make her 
out. I’m sure she’s awfully shy. What do you 
think of her, Tom ?” 

“She isn’t half bad,” ed Tom. 
I’ve seen handsomer fillies than she. I wonter 
if she can sit a horse, and go across country ?” 

“That's, all; you think: of,” remarked his 
mother, pettishly.. *‘I do believé, you will,turn 


« But Fep 


settled, and she is quite rich.” 

“I've got'as much as I want, and don’t care 
about being: bought,” grambled Tom. “ Besides, 
L could see by the way she looked at me that I 
should have no chante in that quarter.” 

The occupants of the earriage had little idea 
< the way in which they wefe being talked 

ut. 7 

“ Mamma,” said Ethel, “that’s a good idea 
of Lady W oddruffe’s; we will give a ball. It will 
afford us a little excitement.” 

“ So it will, my dear,”, replied Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. “And you require something to lift you 
out of that gloomy sadness into which you have 
fallen of late.” «.. 

“Ah!” answered Ethel, witha sigh, deep 
drawn from the heart; “nothing in the world 
will ever do that.” . 

Poor ¢hild!, her- mind’ was shrouded in the 
memory of the past, 


_— 


CHAPTER V. 


‘THE BALL. 


The aie days are come. The saddest of 
t 


e year 
Of wailing winds an@ naked woods and meadows 
brown and sere; 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered 


, leaves lie, dea . 
Theyrustle to the gust and to therabbits’ 


Tue death .of Sir! TPalford) Arbuthnot had 
taken place in the autimn, and a whole year 
had passed sincethen. Spring had come and 
gone. Summer hadi departed, and the cheer- 
less autumm: | was: ing the approach of 
Christmas. 

This: was; just the’ time to give a ball,’ as 
everyone; had returned from eontinental trips, 
and shooting and: fox-hunting were occupying 
the attention of the gentry. Every preparation 
was made to render the Arbuthnots ball a 
grand. success, and there was quite a struggle 
to secure aaa which, though ~~ a 
ingly, were given under the advice o 
nc less a person than Lady Woodroffe herself. 
If she did not happen to like anyone selected by 
Ethel she would:say =: 

« Oh, no, dear, nob-those ‘horrid people. They 
were in trade: somewhere, and I know the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Cholmondely Pemnels and 
the Leveson Gowers, and all those who. move in 
that set, would objectimost strongly.” 

So the “horrid people” were strack out, and 
the goats duly separated from the seep, so that 
the invited guests might be select, in deference 
to the class prejudices of:aristocratic English 
society. Ethel was very becomingly dressed in 
white and blue; she wore pearls, while her 
mother, who could not resist the temptation of 
display, was atbhired in a heavy black silk, 
trimmed with gold, and she was loaded ‘with 
diamonds. 

The guests atrived about nine, and dancing 

was commenced at ten, in the ball-room, which 
had‘not been used for years, the late baronet 
living a retired life. It was about eleven 
o’clock, and Ethel ‘had danced four times. She 
was already etigased to the full extent of the 
programme, and had smilingly to refuse many 
gentlemen. 
‘Her last partner had taken her for a pro- 
trénade twice round the room, and at last left 
hér with @ polite ‘bow near the conservatory at 
the upper end of the room, where her mother 
was engaged in conversation with sévéral ladies. 
| The throng assembled was the most fashionable 
the county could produce, and elegant toilettes 
vied Bs ae faces. 

bo you hot it quite warm dancing, m 
dear?” asked Mrs. Arbuthnot. ow a, 

“Oh, nd, I am so fond of waltzing, mamma,” 
lied Ethel. “I ‘thiok it is charming.” 
Suddenly, Mr. Thomas Woodruffe presénted 
himself before her, accompanied by another 
gentleman. 

“Good evening, Miss Arbuthnot,” he ex- 
claimed. 





inte a dog or a horse some day, I want you-te 





“I know what you want,” she replied. “You 








make up to. the girl, for it is quite time you were | wish to ask for.a dance, but there is no chance 


for ane Iam really pained to say that you are 
too late.” 

“It’s not that,” he rejoined. ‘I am anxious 
to introduce a friend of mine to you. I believe 
when you called at his house you saw Mrs. Gor- 
don, but Mr. Gordon tells me that he has not 
the honour of your acquaintanee.”’ 

“Indeed! I am sure I shall be only too 


‘pleased to know any friend of yours, Mr. Wood- 


ruffe.” 

Ethel turned round expectantly, for she recol- 
lected what Mrs. Cribb had.said about Mr. 
Henry Carter Gordon being the handsomest 
man in the county, and she was woman enough 
to like to see good-looking men. He was 
standing still, silent amd motionless, like a 
statue in evening dress, a handsome camelia in 
his button-hole, his carefully-gloved hands by 
his sides, looking intently at her. 

No sooner did her eves meet his than she 
turned deadly pale, and her limbs trembled 
violently. For a moment she felt. as if she was 
going to faint, a film came before her sight, and 
the corners of her mouth'quivered. But she 
could not faint before all those people, who were 
strangers to her, and recovering herself by a 
violent effort, she listened-while Mr. Woodruffe 
introduced Mr. Gordon. 

‘* After what you have said'to my friend,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ it is useless for me, Miss Arbuth- 
not, to beg the favour of a dance ?” 

“No,” she replied, in tremulous tones ; “ but 
I will ask you to take me for a stroll in the 
conservatory.” 

He offered her his arm, and they soon disap- 
peared amid the-orange trees and the azileus. 
‘he mossy nooks and the-beds of ferns, which 
had been artistically arranged in the form of 
walks, winding and tortuous, here and there, 
disclosing ‘alcoves and cunningly-arranged re- 
treats with séats in them. ' Leading him into 
one of these, she looked at him angrily. 

«« How dare you come here?” she exclaimed. 

He regarded her with. astonishment. 

«You invited me,” he replied. “I—lI really 
scarcely understand you.” 

«Do you remember what I said to you in my 
farewell letter, when we parted?” Ethel: con- 
tinued, scarcely able to control her emotion. 

«My dear young lady,” said Mr. Gordon, “is 
this a sudden fit of insanity.or a joke on your 
part ? for I give you my word, I have never seen 
you before,” : 

* Dissembler, as well as villain!” cried 
Ethel. . 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

* You come here under a false name, pur- 
posely to insult me,” Ethel continued- “ But 
as heaven hears me, if you do not instantly de- 
part, I will carry out my threat, no matter what 


| the exposure may cost me.” 


“ What is your threat ?”’ 

“*T will deliver you to the hangman.” 

“One moment,” said he; ‘‘ of course I will 
leave your house since you order me to do 
so. Yet I think I have a right to ask you for 
whom you have mistaken me ?” 

Ethel regarded him scornfully, 

“Oh, you are a good actor,” she answered; 
“put that will not avail you. I hate you now 
as much as I thought I once loved you. Since 
you have heard I am an heiress you wish to 
make me friendly. It will not succeed, sir.” 

“ You have not answered. my question. Who 
do you take me for, Miss Arbuthnot ?” 

“The man I was foolish enough to marry— 
for my husband! Go, Herbert, and never ven- 
ture into my presence again.” 

Mr. Gordon stroked his moustache . impa- 
tiently. 

“This is very deplorable,” he exclaimed. 
“ Who’s your husband P” 

“You are—Herbert Layton!” Ethel an- 
swered. 

“T. regret that this mistake should have 
arisen, because it has placed me in possession 
of your secret, and given me a@ suspicion’ of 
something dreadful beyond that; but I assure 
you, on my honour, and éveryone in the room 
will bear me ont in my statement, that I am 
not Herbert Layton.” 
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It was row Ethel’s turn to be amazed. The| “I cannot forget him, mamma,” sobbed Ethel. 
colour, which had momentarily flushed her | “I have schooled myself to hate him, and when 


cheeks, died away, and she became ashy pale 
again. 

*« What have I done ?” she cried, clasping her 
hands. 

“You have simply been misled by an extra- 
ordinury resemblance, as many others Before 
you have heen. I[——” 

She interrupted him hastily. 

*Whoare you? What are you, if youare not 
Herbert Layton?” she asked. 

“A gentleman of some property in the 
county; by name, Henry Cartes Gordon. If 
you doubt me, ask any of your friends. I have 
lived in the county all my life, and dozens of 
people in the ball-room have known me from a 
little child.” 

“Oh, heaven! I have ruined myself.” 

“Not so. I am a man of honour, and your 
secret is safe with me.” 

The tears flooded her eyes, and she seized his 
hand eageriy. 

“Oh, sir, can I trust you ?” she exclaimed. 

“Indeed vou can.” 

“TIT am the most unfortunate of women. It 
is not well that I should tell you all, but-———” 

** Believe me,” he interrupted, “I do not 
seek your confidence, nor wish to pry into your 
private affairs. It is enough for me, that you 
have made a lamentable error. Not a word 
shall pass my lips.” 

* How can I thank you ?” 

“ By trying to regain your composure,” re- 
plied Mr. Gordon. “ Be calm, be brave.” 

“IT will endeavour to do so. One question 


more. You say that you have been taken be- 
fore for someone else. Who is this person ?” 
Mr. Gorion shook his head sadly. 


«That I may not say. My lips are sealed on 


that subject. Pray do not press me!” 

“Then you, too, have a secret ?”’ 

“Perhaps! It is said that there is a skeleton 
in every house. You are better now. Let us 
return to the ball-room. We shall be missed, 
and our absence commented upon. Have no 
fear, I shall be discreet!’ ‘ 


Overwhelmed with confusion, and blaming 
herself for ner hastiness, Ethel took his arm 
and suffered herself to be condtfcted back to the 
scene of festivity she had quitted under such 
peculiar circumstances a short time before. 
Never had she seen such a likeness as there 
existed beiween Herbert Layton and Henry 
Carter Gordon. 

The two Dromios of Ephesus and Syracuse 
could not have been more misleading. Yet 
there was no reason to doubt his word, and she 
felt that she had been mistaken in supposing 
him to be her husband. Many a quickly beat- 
ing, broken heart is hidden under a calm ex- 
terior, and no one knew what Ethel suffered as 
she re-entered the ball-room, pale, statuesque, 
but smiling, as she talked conventionally to the 
gentleman cn whose arm she hung. 

The meeiing with him had re-opened the 
catafalque of the past, and revealed the 
grinning skeleton within. The wound which 
she had thought healed, was, after all, only 


cicatrized, and burst out bleeding afresh directly 
the bandage was so rudely torn from it. Still 
she had duties to perform, and she went through 
them mechanically, as an automaton performs 


its moves at a game of chess in obedience to the 
hidden springs within. é; 

It was a relief to her when the ball was 
over, and the guests had departed. Mr. Gordon 
had with good taste, dictated by an innate, 
gentlemanly feeling, quitted tlie festive scene 
early, fearing lest his presence might embarrass 
and pain his fair hostess, and by three o’clock 
the ball-room was empty, and the last carriage 
had rolied away from the gates of the Hall. 

Ethel was alone with her mother, and then 
the re-action came. Bursting into tears, she 
threw berself into Mrs. Arbuthnot’s arms, and 
sobbed like a child. When she had sufficiently 
recovered her composure, she narrated all that 
had happened, and her mother endeavoured to 


comfort ber to the best of her ability, but with 
poor success. 





I thought I was indignantly driving him from 
my sight, I longed to clasp him in my arms.” 
Mrs. Arbuthnot confessed to herself that. she 
could not minister to a mind diseased, and she 
could only direct her unfortunate daughter to 
seek consolation from that Power which alone 
was able to console her in her distress. The 


‘| following day Ethel took a long and solitary 


walk through some meadows and along the 
skirts of a wood. 


All the leaves had fallen from the trees, and 
the wintry wind soughed and‘sighed in melan- 
choly cadence through the naked branches. 
Occasionally a pheasant whizred over her head, 
a startled hare moved in its form, ora rabbit 
cropping the withered grass, crossed her path. 
All at once she was conscious of being in the 
presence of a man. Looking up, and rousing 
from the deep reverie into which she had fallen, 
she beheld Mr. Gordon, and held out her hand 
to him, while a slight flush stole over her face. 


(To be Continued.) 








A LOVE LETTER. 


eee 


I soon shall be back again, sweetheart, 
Already we’re trimming each sail, 

And we start in a few days at latest 
If only this fair wind prevail ; ; 

How I long for the pleasant home greeting, 
To gaze in your ‘bright eyes anew, 

As I think of the day when we parted 
And your promise to ever be true. 


And bravely that promise when spoken. 
In my absence has ever been kept ; 

In fancy I see you when parting, 
Note the sorrowing tears that you 

wept. 

But a smile has now chased away sorrow, 
And the letter lies snug in your breast 

That tells you the one that is coming 
Will love you the truest and best. 


I am coming home once again, sweetheart, 
The old ship speeds swift on its way ; 
May the fair wind that wafts me home to 


you 
Kiss your cheek as it kissed mine to-day, 
And whisper a true heart is speeding 
O’er the waves, golden fringed by the 


sun, 
And the day is not very far distant 
When, sweetheart, we two shall be one. 
O. P. 





SCIENCE. 





A HUMMING BIRD’S NEST. 


RecentTiy a humming bird’s nest was found 
by some persons who’ had sufficient natural 
curiosity to overcome their compassion, and who 
captured the nest, two young hummers and the 
old one, took them home and had them stuffed. 
They are to be sent to a museum of natural 
curiosities. The nest is- built on a little twig, 
and scarcely the size of half a walnut. Both 
nest and twig are covered with little patches of 
lichen until it is almost impossible to tell one 
from the other, and the nest looks like a kind 
of natural excrescence of the twig. The nest is 
pliable, like a tiny cup of velvet, and the inside 
is lined with a white substance, as rich and soft 
as white silk. The little birds are about the 
size of bumble bees, very pretty, and they sit 
on a little perch just outside the nest, with open 
bills while the old bird hovers over them to 
feed them. 


FUNGI IN MAN. 


Tue human ear is sometimes attacked by a 
disease which shows itself in the form of a run- 





ning sore; in many cases the tympanum is de- 
stroyed and hearing lost before the nature of 
the malady is discovered. The disease is due to 
the growth of a microscopic plant or fungus of 
the Aspergillus family. It especially thrives 
when, from any cause, the secretion of wax in 
the ear is stopped or hindered. The microscope 
is a valuable assistant in the discovery of this 
fungus. 

Consumption, the most. disastrous malady 
that afflicts humanity, is now said to be caused 
by a yeast plant that flourishes in the bloed. 

e presence of this fungus in the blood is 
readily shown by the microscope, and now forms 
the subject of careful study among physicians. 
Dr. Ephraim Cutter, M.D., of Boston, Mass., 
has devoted much labour to this subject, and, 
we understand, has récently produced micro- 


photographs of the fungus. 





THE NEW EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Tux Eddystone rocks are situated in the 
English Channel, fourteen miles south-west of 
the port of Plymouth and twelve and-a-half 
from Rame Head. They are almost in the line 
which joins the Start and Lizard points, and in 
the fair way of all vessels coasting the southern 
shore of England. So exposed are they to the 
ocean swell from the south and-west that even 
in comparatively calm weather the waves go 
raging and thundering over their ledges, and 
their name indicates the incessant swirl of the 
deep about them. The new lighthouse will 
stand 127 feet from the present tower on the 
South Reef, a rock which the House Rock pro- 
tects from the south-west, but which has the 
disadvantage of being much lower, its highest 
part being never uncovered before half tide, 
while the lowest parts, on which most of the 
foundation rests, are four feet beneath the low 
water level of an ordinary spring tide. 


Most of the work done thus far has had to be 
done under water, and owing to the force of the 
waves the work could be carried on only at brief 
and specially favourable intervals. lt is ex- 
pected that the high water level will be reached 
early next year, when the work will proceed 
more rapidly, as the courses of stone are all 
accurately fitted together on shore. It is 
thought that it will take five years to complete 
the light-house, which is to follow generally the 
lines of the present one, though it will differ 
from it slightly in form and considerably in 
size. Toa height of twenty-five and a half feet 
above high water mark the tower will be solid, 
with the exception of a space for a water tank. 
The side walls beginning at this level will be 
eight and a half feet thick, diminishing to two 
and a quarter feet at the top. Nothing but 
granite will be used, and the blocks will be large 
enough to form the entire thickness of the hol- 
low portion of the tower. 


Under the cornice, to the top of which it is 
138 feet from the rock, the diameter of the 
tower will be eighteen and a half feet; it will 
contain nine rooms, besides the lantern, each 
being ten feet high and the seven uppermost 
ones fourteen feet in diameter. The focal plane 
of the new lighthouse will be 130 feet above 
high water, as compared with seventy-two feet 
in the present building, and the actual useful 
range of the light will thus be extended from 
fourteen to seventeen and a half nautical miles. 
About 5,100 tons of granite will be employed in 
the construction, and fifty tons of iron for door 
casings and the like. The fogbells, erected in 
1872, will be replaced by a powerful siren and 
the electric light probably be used. 


eEoOo]|=== 


Tur new regulation that Volunteers must 
retire from the ranks on attaining the age of 
fifty years will result, itis believed, ina large 
reduction of the force. Judging by its probable 
effect upon some well-known regiments, it is 
calculated that it will turn out 10 per cent. of 
the whole number, or a total of more than 20,000 
men. ; K 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 


"Tis virtue that they want, and wanting it, 
Honour no garment to their backs can fit. 


. Mr, Latimer’s servant has arrived at 
fiamorna Castle with some of his master’s 
luggage, and Lady Bellinda has been duly 
informed by the house steward of the fact. The 
proud, bitter old woman is rendered just a trifle 
more acrid than usual in consequence. 


It does not suit her to utter any comment, or 
give any order with regard to the new-comer, 
since she has resolved that until her brother 
recovers or dies she will keep everything as 
auch as possible in the same condition as ithad 
been before the outrage that had rendered him 
helpless was committed, For this reason she 
would not order Latimer to leave the castle, 
though she would have been very glad if he 
would have gone away voluntarily, and she 
remained silent about the new servant because 
she wished to avoid any communication what- 
ever with his master. 


It was an impertinence on Latimes’e part, 
this bringing of a strange man into the house, 
after what had occurred; it would have been 
altogether different if he had ever had a servant 
of his own there before. Now, however, she 
could only regard it.as an act of defiance; but, 





[a BOLD cLaim.] 


, while she mentally resented the intrusion, she 
| seemed resolutely to ignore it. 
| reckoning would come,” 
| then this insolent fellow should feel the weight 


COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


“The day of 
she told herself, “and 


of her displeasure.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sponsons, Latimer’s valet, 
appeared to be a very inoffensive man. Pale, 
thin, and eminently respectable in appearance, 
deferential in manner and intelligent in conver- 
sation, he seemed to have been born to a better 
station in life than that of a gentleman’s 
servant. So the female portion of the servants 
at the castle decided before he had been there a 
week, and of course the natural consequence of 


his becoming a favourite with the fair sex was |’ 


that all the men in the household hated and at 
the same time were jealous of him. 

With questionable taste, however, Mr. Spon- 
sons neglected the young maids and devoted 
himself to Mrs. Ransome the housekeeper, and 
to Mrs. Barlow, who had nursed Miss Cora when 


she was first brought to the castle, and who had. 


been retained in the household ever since, the 
young lady still being her particular care, 
though a young, bright-eyed French girl per- 
formed the duties of lady’s-maid. 

Nurse Barlow took rank immediately after 
the housekeeper, and she was at this time par- 
ticularly indignant at the enormity of two lady 
nurses having been brought from London to 
attend the marquis and at her own consequent 
banishment from the sick room. 

“As though I didn’t know what’s best to be 
done, better thanany of em,” she would observe, 
with an indignant toss of the ribbons of her 
cap; “me, who’s brought up Miss Cora to be 
the lovely girl she is—me, who’s nursed her 
through whooping cough and measles and croup 
—me, as took her the ' very day as his lordship 
picked her from under the cart wheels, as you 
may say—me, as have never been away from her 
a single day from that hour to this, and to think 
that after. these years of faithful service two 
strange nurses should be brought into the house, 
and me not even allowed to go to the bedside of 
his lordship, nor to do nothing for him! Ah 





well! if he’d got his senses, poor dear gentle- 
man, he wouldn’t allow it; he’d have said, 
‘Send Nurse Barlow to me; she’ll know how to 
take care of me,’ that’s what he’d have said, and 
so I told my lady.” 

“I suppose the doctors ordered in these 
nurses,” mildly suggested Sponsons when 
he first heard this often repeated complaint. 

“The doctors! Nothing of the kind, ’twas 
Lady Bellinda; she always goes in for new- 
fangled notions, and when I told her nobody 
could nurse his lordship better than me, what do 
you think she said ?” 

rei Rake imagine,” returned the valet, 

vely. 

*«* Fiddlesticks’ she says, ‘your conceit rung 
away with you, Nurse Barlow,’ that’s what she 
says to me. After seventeen years’ service in 
the family, that’s what she says.” And Mrs. 
Barlow’s clothing gave unmistakable signs in the 
form of little cracks and explosions that the 
stitches were not strong enough to bear the 
strain of her swelling indignation. 

Sponsons repressed an inclination to smile as 
he remarked: 

“ Her ladyship has never favoured me with a 
word or a look ; but she seems rather sharp and 
emphatic ; a kind of she dragon in fact.” 

“ Hush ! that’s the name she ‘goes by in more 
houses than one ; but her bark is worse than her 
bite, any day ; she’s good-hearted under all her 
sharpness, and she’s been more than a mother 
to Miss Cora.” 

Nurse Barlow did not allow anybody but her- 
self to find fault with a Lyster. 

*€ Miss Cora is not really her niece, I hear ?” 

“Oh, no;” and then the oft repeated story 
was gone over again, and Nurse Barlow, ncw on 
her favourite hobbv, described how the child was 
handed to her in the very clothes it bad worn 
when the marquis picked it up io the street. 

“T was nurse at Lady St.ck-ole’s, where he 
was going to when the accidect hay pened,” she 
went. on; “they was far away cou:ins of the 
Lysters, and I was called into the drawing-room 
to take the child and feed it and comfort it, and 
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I’ve been with Miss Cora ever since, bless her 
heart, and I’ll be with her till I die, for she’s 
promised me that if ever she marries and goes 
away from the castle I shall go too. She’s better 
than a child of my own to me, the pretty 
dear.” ‘ 

Once launched on this subject Nurse Barlow 
could talk away for hours, and thus it happened 
that Sponsons managed to learn without 
exciting suspicion by Iris inquiries, what cloth- 
ing the child had on when Lord Lamorna picked 
her up as she fell from the hands of her dead 
nurre. 

Utterly unsuspicious of any evil intentions, 
and delighted to find so good a listener, Nurse 
Barlow described the dress of the infant, and, 
as well as she could remember, the necklace of 
coral which wag the actual cause of their having 
given her the euriously fanciful name she bore. 

“I suppose yom ¢an’t show the necklace and 
things to me Mrs. Barlow,” observed Sponsons, 
carelessly, one evening when the old woman was 
talking to him, 

“I! nol” in a “ His lordship, I’ve no 
doubt, locked them up safely—leastways I’ve 
never seen.them since that first day; for we 
put the dear child in fresh clothes, and you may 
be sure I hadn’t the care of the ol@ione:.” 

«« And your memory can’t be relied upon as to 
what they were like” was the man’s: mental 
comment. Aloud, however, he asked : 

“‘And how old did you take the baby to be 
when you first saw her?” 

« Can't sayy she might have been five or she 
might have beetiseren months old; she was a 
fine child for her\age if she wasn’t tmiere than 
six. I’ve often thought of the poor motherand 
pitied her if she. was alive when the child was 
lost; *twould -have sent me right mad, to have 
lost my prettyione, that it would,” 

« How do you. know that the woman. wlio 
carrying her, and was killed, was not-the child’s 


y 
‘even to atone for tne 





motner ? 

“ Know!’ with an expression of contempt ; 
‘a French nurse with a cap on her head, in- 
stead of a bonnet like a decent Englishwoman, 
don’t carry. children about. dressed -in a silk 
velvet pellisse and cambric underclething, if 
they don’t belong to their betters. No, Miss 
Cora belongs to gentlefolks, whoever they may 
be, that’s certain as the daylight.” 

Sponsons made no comment ypen'this, Many 
things at Lamorna Castle puzzled the mans not 
the least surprising cirenmstance to him Being 
his own and his master’s presence there. 


pons 


confided in this man more than was abgolntely 
necessary for thé successful carrving out of his 
own schemes, and therefore Spbonsons had not 
the reinote=t suspicion that his master had been 
in any way concerned in the attack. open, the 
marquis. Why Lattmer should have set his 
heart upon having Cora claimed by common low 
class people he could not imagine, and he saw 
great difficulty if not danger in attempting to 
set up such a claim; still he was, not in a 
position to refuse any kind of Work, noswever 
risky it might be, for starvation and a probable 
prison stared him im the face if he refused. 

His acquaintance with Latimer had been.a 
enrious one. They had been, at the same 
school together in childhood, then ‘had lost sight 
of éach other for years, and when they met 
again Sponsons was a ruined, friendless outcast, 
picking up a seanty living asa billiard marker 
in one of the distepnutable dens near the Strand. 
Tt was there that the old schoolfellows met. 

Various transactions of a more than shady 
character had taken place between them, and 
at the present time Sponsons had found it con+ 
venient to shun his old haunts in London and 
_ betake himself’ to the country, there being a 
matter which, to use his own words, “ it would, 
take twenty pounds to square,” and if the 
morey were not forthcoming, the police might 
interfere. 

Latimer had promised, to provide this sum 
and to supplement it with more if Sponsons 
served him faithfully and'well, and the man 
was willing and eager to make the most of his 
chances. 


possible, Latimer had forged the name of the 
marquis to the three cheques he had abstracted 
from the cheque book. 

It was rather awkwamh\ having to use all 
three together, still there was no help for it. 
He made them payable te himself and dated the 
last the day of Lord Lamorna’s ‘accident.’ 
Then having crossed and endorsed them he 
sent them up to his own bankegs in town. 

“If any questions are aske@jAshall say that 









my cousin gave me the but offer to 
forego it sooner than h ate about it,’” 
was his comment as ‘ii ithe letter. No 
Fragen were asked, a was 

uly placed to his accom Bellinda was 
not even conscious of th paid, and the 


sinews of war being tims: 
Latimer determined to.ringythe old woman’s 
beart and humble the ee girl who had 
disdained and refused . 

Sponsons made several wieits to London about 
this time, partly on his. master’s account and 
partly on his: own. 

The twenty pounds had been paid—the 
matter he dreaded had up, and he 
could walk about the & : @ sense of free- 
dom and independen hich he had notenj 
for some time. He was well-dressed, 


money in his pocket, amdvhad no immediate fear 


of duns or detectives, But he was not idle. 
Something like gratitude stirred his heart to- 
wards the man who had befriended him.. - 

He did not know the whole circumstances of 
the case, indeed so far was he from having an 
insic¢bt. into the dark that Latimer was 
weaving, that he really heli his benefactor 
to be a much injured man, defrauded of the im- 
mensa wealth tha: eughtto be his by right of 


inheritaneedimd birth; and that too by au inter- 
loper, picked up imthe.strects—a, waif of whose. 


2 ; had done, by 
marrying the ri¢htful heir-and sharing’ wi 
him the wealth tuat should have been entirely 
nis. 

* We can’t keep,her from being the heiress 
of the old. man if he dies now; or of the old 
woman if sbe is, perverse enough to cling to 
her,” Latimer had_remarked.to his confederate ; 
“ pat we shall pull down her pride and she may 
be glad.to turn, to me for sympathy and social 
status. You quite understand; it will not do 
for me to pretend to believe thestory.. And. be- 
gidés—remember, if you fail I shall absolutely 


| and utterly disown all previous knowledge of the 
I need scarcely observe that‘ Latimer had not | 


plot and all complicity im the matter.” 

“ Agreed; but if we sn : 

“You and your actoutplices shall have two 
hundred pounds berween, you.” 

“And you pay, down vefare we. start fite 
tenners for the risk ?”’ 

“Tes.” 

So the, matter was ‘settled. The fifty pounds! 
was paid, and Sponsons’ made hig last visit to 
London, at least fora time. 


* * * > 


A whole month had passed sineé that Febra- 
rary afternoon when the Marquis of Lamorna 
had been so brutally attacked and nearly 
murdered. Doctors had,came to and ‘fro.. Nurses 
had been with the nob sufferer night and day, 


and thosé who first came had been telieved hy}, 


others from the training home. ; 
As far as bodily health went the patient 
seemed to recover rapidly, and after the first 
fortnight he was sufficiently strong to be led to 
the window, where ftom. a low chair he could 


lodk out on the bare. and bleak-looking land- j, 


scape. But, though ‘the body was recovering 
some of its ld strength and vigour, the brain 
seemed to be either dead or asleep. 

No glance of recognition came into his once 
keen, loving eyes when Cora or his sister spoke 
to him; even the power of rational coherent 
speech had left him, and when he attempted to 
treak the silence that had become almost a 
second nature to him, the sounds he uttered 


carried no meaning to the minds of his listeners. | 


Only once had he shown any emotion or exhibited 
any sign of preference or aversion towards any 





First of all, with as little loss of time as’ 


single creature, and this was when Latice 





Latimer, after numerous and repeated requests, 
was allowed to visit him. 

Then, it might have been the sound of his 
voice that carried some painful impression to 
the deadened senses, it might have been the 
mere animal instinct of fear such as that to 
which all idiots and imsane people are liable; 
but, let the eause be what it would, the suffer- 
ing man shrank. back in his chair with an ex- 

ression of wild te#ror.on his face, and holding 










is hands @= tiiengh,to ward off some 
threatened How, ‘at the same time uttering 
such inceherenticries of’ that those around 
him ed the pale, conscience- 
stricken cause of the 8 emotion. 

The i 2 after this, and the 
doctors, whem they learnt the particulars, gave 
the most owiers that Mr. Latimer 
should net he ito his kinsman’s presence 
again, and/that could agitate the 
Sen stionld fie vhost mlously kept from 

m. ‘ 

Latimer himeelf)was ‘startled when he saw 
before him ‘the: which his own hands had 
made, and the | “which had been lulled to- 
rest till new. by His seeming security, came back 
to him with: bled. -—the dread that if 
the marquis’ 5 he Would one day the 
use of his faeulties, and then 


timer 


This anxiety was u ble, he vainly,sald 
himself, for had not the decision of the. mea of 
science been, that the braim could never n 
its power unless the sufferer was sub to 
an ion so perilous that they conld not urge 
his fri to bg are and no one knew 
better than Lamce Eati liow Lady Bellinda. 
shrank fram authorising: what, though it might 
estore her brother’s mental faculties, was quite 
as likely to hasten his death. 

So tne marquis was nursed and tended, his. 
sister and Cora hoping against hope that nature 
would perform some miracle on his behalf, and 
Latimer, isolated, and yet giving himself some 
of the airs of the future lord of the castle, paid 
and received visits, ‘amd@® with his ally Lady 
Beverley, let all the world about them know 
that; be must one day be Lord :de-Wreydon, and 
that, if jasticé and theacknowledged intentions. 
of the now helpless peer were carried out, he 
would also be'the posséssoref the broad lands of 
the Lysters. } 

Fleming ‘Cadbury ‘heard’ much “of this, and 
though his face darkened, when Latimer’s name 
was mentioned in his hearing, he made no 
observation about, him. Iis, firstiatention of 
arresting the man and trying to compel him to 
account for Juanita’s-disappearance, had not 
been carried out. 

Calmer reflection; ahd the recollection of the 
way in which. Lady Bellinda had received his 
story, convinced him that iO unprejudiced 
persom: would, look at» the: cage.from.|the same 
point of view that» he did, and consequently he 
resqlyed to watch and wait, believing that if 
Juanita was alive she would’ contniunicate with 


him, and if dead, some proof of her death and of 


the manner in which it had been brought about 
would transpire. tf ~ 
Thus he waited, hut mo. news. came. The 
woman had disappeared, how he could only 
conjecture, and” thts he livéd ‘and’ waited, 


| feverishly anxious, the délay télling por Kim 


in reg eee and «utterly ’ déstroying that 
bright, y cheerfitiness that he had onee 
seemed to carry about with hin wherever he 
went.” ” $ 
Allwas changed now, ‘The revtory looked 
dull and dismal, the rector himself was gidomy 
and taciturn, leaving most of his patisht work to 
his curate, shunning his fri and indnlgihg 


in lone dreary walks over and the ‘wild 
oorend: coming back Retin often drenched 
to the skin with rainand 80 usted and weity 


‘that hie limbs would scarce beat him torhisiown 


 thresliold. le 2 iti 
Only the companionship and s Hy of one 
‘thiond Aid he seek et this’ tryihs Lot and’ that 


was Mrs. Smith, Walter’s. mother: 
poor woman, was out of humodr with thetimes. 
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She had driven Cora from her, and now: she 
resented the girl's absence, 

“Itis for her to seek me, not. for me to go 
and beg pardon of her,” she told herself in her 
resentment and pride, “her love has cost. me my 
son, and it may, I helieve it will, cost. him his 
life. No, I will'not seek her, and she may be 
grateful if Ido not hate her.” 

Such was Mrs. Smith’s frame of mind whena 
new elentént of danger to the, girl whom:her son 
loved, made itsélf manifest, 


os 


CHAPTER XXX, 
AN IMPUDENT CLAIM. 


Bit when to mischief mortals bend their will 
How, seon: they find fit instruments of ill. 


«T want to sée the Markis.of Lamorna! I 
muét see the. Markis of Lamorna! He has. got 
my child! ‘The child I lost seventeen year 
ago. Whereishe? Where isshe? Take me 
to my che-ild !” 

Such is the torrent of words uttered in a loud 
toneand accompanied with much dramatic action, 
that falls upon the ears of the astonished foot- 
man Who opens tiie great hall door.of Lamorna 
Castle t6,a woman who has stormed at the bell 
and demanded admission with astounding 
energy. 

She was a tall, dark, sometime handsome, 
but, now dissipated-looking woman of four or 
five and forty, and she kept on repeating her 
words again and again as though determined 
that all the world should hear them. For this 


bad, been part of the pre-arranged. plot to.ruin | 


Cora in the eyes of those who looked upon 
gentie blood and, ancient lineage as_ essential 
qualifications in those who were to be honoured 
by their notice, or admitted te their society. 

To come quietly, and frighten Lady Bellinda 
and perhaps be bought off. with a certain amount 


hush money, Would be of no use whatever. This | 


would’ but inflict’ secret. mortification, and 
Latimer and Lady Beverley were.determined, to 


shane thé object of their hatred beyond recovery | 


and beforé ‘ali the world. 

Succeed or. fail, if they threw an unlimited 
quantity of mud, some of it must stick, they 
reasoned, and hence the plan of attack had 
been ofdered i this essentially vulgar man- 
ner. 

“The old dragon would never, under any 
circumstandes, Tet the girt be taken away. to, live 
among common people ; of that. we may be gnite 
sire,” her lddyship had remarketl to her ‘con- 
federate; « mae ages the more objectionable 
the woman mity 
better for Gur’réa} purpose.” 

The lwd codrse voice of the ‘stratige woman 
had attracted ‘thé attention of*othet servants 
passing tnreusit the ‘hall, andthe man who 
en the door, regainitig the power of speecis, 
said ¢ ; +. ‘ 

“Hig lordship, has been ill for many . weeks 
past, nobody can’ see him. Haven’t you ntis- 
taken the ‘place you’ve come fo?” — ‘ 

“ Mistaken the place F have come to,” in de- 
rision; “wo, IT’ havent, You've got a young 
girlhere. Tt'x io use denyin’ of rad r I know 
you have. SWe's called’ Cora, but her real name 
is Judy }'she’s my danghter, I’ want her. And 
here I'm # goitt” to stop till I get her, 80 there.” 

She h while--pushed her way past: the 
sctvtt eines into the hall, an pba 
in a huge chair, near the glowing fire. The 
setvants. weré puzzled ; one suggested fétching 
Mr. Latiier, Wit the old ‘s'tvants Were jédlous 
of the new, Would-be master, atid Mrs. Ransome, 
the housekeeper, ‘appearing om the ‘scene, 
promptly settled the discussion by saying: 

“No; I'll go to my lady. Keep that woman 
here, don’t let her out of your sight till 
back igain.”” * TH 28 4 fone 

“All rights old girl; mo fear of me, im not a 

* till T take my daughter. along with, me 


‘Won't any of you go and teil my daugh oor 
~ they call her, that age mother's here? Hane 
‘ow none of you any féelin’s, for a,.,mother’ 
love.” pera y rocked herself to and. fro an 


who comes to-claim het’ the | 





tried, to squeeze owt; tear or two, but not with 
any very signal success. 

Not one of the. crowd of domestics stirred, 
however. The generad impression among them 
was that this woman was mad or tipsy or 
both ; she might or might not have losta. child 
in the years gone. by, but.that. she had no more 
claim. to Cora Lyster than she had to one of 


themselves they were one and all convinced. In 


point, of fact, Sponsons had not been judicious 
in the choice of his instrument, and the woman, 
like all bad actresses, had burlesqued,her part, 


and had made. a mere farce of what.should have 


been a near approach to tragedy. 
Tf, was a; curious scene; y syegions hall 


‘hung with armour, and pictures trophies, of 
the chase; the 


fire blazing in the open 
grate, and the porter’s. chair: filled now by 
the strange woman who sat talking in,a loud, 
vehement manner to the crowd of astonished, 
half-frightened servants, who stood. curiously 
watching her. At length Mrs. Ransome re- 
turned and spoke afew words.tothe butler, who 
then advanced to the woman and said : 

“My. lady will see you,” 

The woman rose with alacrity to follow him, 
but on the way Markham said on his. own re- 
sponsibility : 

«<?T will, be. best to be quiet and not talk, too 
loud to. my lady, she’s net accustomed to people 
taking—” witn hesitation—“ taking. liberties 
with her.” 

“ Liberties!” echoed the woman in a shrill 
angry voice; “‘if she calis that a liberty: she 
may call it soand she may like it or lump it, 
I don’t care; I don’t think no better of her be- 
cause she lives in a big house, and has flunkeys 
with powdered hair and silk, stockinses and 
stuck-up butlers,’ with a toss of her head, “ to 
wait on her. Iwants my daugiiter, tijat’s all 
T wants.” 

“Markham discreetly kept silence after this. 
He would have bitten a piece of his tongue off 
sooner than have called forth stich a tirade. So 
lie opened? the door of the’ peacock drawing-room 
and announced— i 

“'Phe person, my lady.” 

Lady Bellinda: was alone. Small and thin 
and wizened, she was but as a child im sive dom 
pazed, with the large, ‘bloated, <““fast’’ leoking 
woman before her,,. But her cold grey eye and 
her pride of race, added to the habit of command 
that was natural to her, made. her seem ‘some- 
what formidable even to this unblushing 
creature. Voie Dek 

“You can leave fhe room, Markham; but 
attend to me directly I ring,” she said, calmly. 

Then looking at the woman, she added in cool 
deliberate tones : 

** You can be seated.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” and in an insolent 
manner the woman threw herself into a chair. 

“What is yout name?” asked Lady Bellinda 
it the same cool quiet tones. 

' “What's uly name got to do with you ?” im- 


Nothin 

'«< Nothing,” cilmly; “nor can IF suppose 
that Have eithet. My servants told me 
ea shed to see my btother, you cannot do so, 
ty 


tov ill to see anyone. If you have any- | 


thitrg that you wish to tell me as his represen- 
tative can 40's6, if not, you can-go.” 

“Tf don’t’ care who I teil so long as I get 
what I wants. Fost my child.seventeen year 
ago, your brother the ntarkis found her, he’s 
kep’ her all this time; row I want her back 

in.” " nl ‘ 

« You know that you must prove your claim, 
I suppose,” Fe, . 

« Prove it; of coutse I can prove it. I can tell 
you what she had orat the time, leastways as 
well as I can.remenpber afuer all this time; she’s 
tine safe CRORE be PE if sne’s like I was abher 
age she ain’t bad looking and will be able to 
earh a tidy sum.to keep ber mother with. I 
spose you’ve given her an educavion, haven’t 


‘ou ?” 7 
"i Poor Lady. Bellinda began. to feel, that. she 
ould not cope with this. woman single-handed. 


e did ‘not believe'her story for one solitons | 


moment. The child when her brother r 
her ted egn in the change of'a French bonne, 





and this woman could never have kept such a 
servant. 

It was a bare-faced.attempt at imposture, 
she had. not the shadow.of a doubt, but all the 
same, coming in sueh a form she recognised lier 
own weakness and the absolute necessity for 
some man to rely upon for. advice and help. Her 
first thought was of Fleming Cadbury; herown 
coolness to him had quite escaped her revoilec- 
lection, and without. answering the woman she 
touched the bell at her side and said to Mark- 
ham who answered the summons : 

« Order a groom to ride over to Mr. Cadbury 
as fast.as he can and ask him to come to me at 
once. Let Mr. Cadbury take the groom’s kL orse, 
the man can return om foot. Let no time be 
lost. Meanwhile take this woman to the hous¢- 
keeper's room till I send for her.” 

“Which he won't. do; cause I won't go,” 
asserted the woman, wriggling herself more 
firmly into her,chair as though she meant to 
become a part of it. 

« You can go or you can be flung ont of the 
house and never admitted to ij again, which- 
ever you prefer,” said Lady Beilinda, roused at 
last,..and. her grey eyes flashing. dangerously. 
“ Markham, see that 1 am obeyed; turn her out 
if there is the least struggle’ And Lady 
Bellinda opened a door and walked into the 
next drawing-room, not choosing te be present 
at any scutile. 

Bat her heart was heavy. Troubies seemed 
to, be. coming: thick and fast on every side. Her 
brother was powerless, and yets while he lived 
her own hands were tied. It was strange too 
that all these years should have passed without 
any claim, being made to the girl who had been 
adopted as.one,of the family, and now, when 
they were to a-certain: extent powerless to de- 
fend her, a woman of this low type should come 
forward with a trumped. up-claim of parentage. 

“There is the hand of an enemy at work in 
it,”’ thought. her ladyship, bitterly;” if only 
Walter were here he should marry the child, 
then she:and. I would have,a strong arm to pro- 
tect: us; but L will. guard: her for him. I will 
spend-half. my fortune sooner than abandon her 
to such a, woman-as this,” 

Her reflections were interrupted by the object 
of her solicitude, who cameinte tae room looking 
troubled and puzzled. 

« What.is the. matter, auntie?” she asked, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Nurse. Barlow seems to be beside 
herself with some, stramge idea she has sud- 
denly become. possessed of. Site has been em- 
bracing me, and eryingjand laughing by turns. 
Declaring that something—I can’t imagine 
what—cannot be ; then, that she isa fool for ner 
pains to have believed it fer a moment. Indeed 
she contradicts herself half-a-dezen times over, 
and I cannot discover what she is really talking 
about. - You look.as though something were the 
matter too, auntie, What is it? Not my 
father——” in sudden alarm. 

“No, dear, he;is just the same.” 

* Thank, heaven!” and the, girl sat. down, to 
recover herself. . The greater terror had for the 
moment eclipsed any smaller anxiety, and tine 
most terrible form in, which grief and trouble 
could come-to them always seemed to the girl’s 
loving heart to be the death of the marquis. 

Lady Bellinda was on the horns of a dilemma. 
She would like to have talked with Fleming 
Cadbury before’ telling Cora of the presence of 
that objectionable woman and tlie claim sie 
made upon her, but it was quite clear that Cora 
could not at So kept in ignorance of it, and at 
any moment the ‘violent creature might burst in 


| upon then anid declare to the girl that she was 


her! mother.. 

So she began, with some delicacy, to prepare 
Cora for hearing of the startling dlaim that had 
been set up, but she had not proceeded far 
enough for the girl to be able to wnderstand the 
drift.of her remarks, when what she had been 
dreading actually occurred,’ the door was flung 
open, and the strange woman coming in like a 
tush of wind, flew to Cova’s side, and clasping 
her tightly in her arms as though she meant to 
paneene the: very-Jife-and breath out of her, ex- 
clai : 


mea: 
“My che-ild! My che-ild! The che-ild I 
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lost! the che-ild I’ve been robbed of! My | 


che-ild! Kiss your mother, my dear, who'll 
never, never spare you again.” 

But Cora, terrified as she was, felt more 
disgusted than afraid, for the woman's hot 
breath, charged with the odour of years of intem- 
perance, rushed over her face and seemed to 
choke and sicken her, and she drew back in 
shuddering aversion, and with an appealing 
glance at Lady Bellinda, said : 

“This cannot be my mother! Oh, auntie, do 
send her away !” 

The woman had relaxed her grasp when she 
saw the expression of loathing on the girl’s face, 
and a look of malignant hatred came over her 
own, as she realised the immeasurable gulf 
between this pure lovely creature and her- 
self. 

That she would ever gain possession of her 
was not to be expected, her employer had held 
out no hope of such a result, nor indeed, had he 
made any provision for it. 

The woman’s instructions were to be as noisy 
and demonstrative as possible in setting up her 
claim to Cora as her daughter, and to cause all 
the annoyance she could, and her reception had 
acted as a new and powerful stimulant to do all 
the evil in her power, though she certainly 
needed nothing more than the promise of 
liberal payment to induce her to do her worst. 

**So I can’t be your mother, and I’m to be 
sent away, am I?” she screamed, seating her- 
self and beginning to fan her hot face with a 
soiled handkerchief. ‘I ain’t grand enough to 
be your mother, I s’pose? That's it, isn’t it? 
Children picked up from under cart wheels must 
have duchesses for their mothers, now-a-days, I 
spose. But I can tell you what you’d got on 
when I lost you. I’ve told the woman they call 
Nurse Barlow, and she says I’m right; she ought 
to know, seeing she was the first to undress 
you.” 

Cora shivered, while Lady Bellinda, as though 
speaking to herself, said : 

“I wish Barlow would not let her ebattering 
tongue run away with her as she does, no doubt 
it is some of her babble that has brought this 
annoyance upon us. However, it will soon be over. 
I wish Cadbury would come.” 

Meanwhile Cora was looking at the strange 
woman with troubled wonder. There was no 
sympathy or affection rising in her heart for 
this loud, vulgar creature, on the contrary, she 
felt towards her a singular repulsion such as she 
had never felt for any woman before, and she 
asked in a shocked, hesitating tone: 

“I£Iam a daughter of yours, why did you not 
seek me before ?” 

“ Why,” with an indignant toss of the head, 
“‘why indeed ? Because [ didn’t know where you 
was.” 

« And how did you find me out now ?” 

‘Never you mind, I was told and here I am 
to take you away as soon as you are ready, 
and the sooner the better; they won’t want 
you here any longer when they find you’ve 
no grand stuck-up folks belonging to you.” 

Cora glanced at Lady Bellinda. She felt as 
if she were in a dream; her whole soul rose in 
rebellion against this preposterous claim upon 
her. Go with this woman! She would as soon 
think of walking into the Wreydon. 

Poor girl! she was half wild with fear, for she 
did not know what power the law might give to 
a person making such a claim, nor was her mind 
at all clear as to how the claim could be shown 
to be without foundation even if it was really 
the impudent tabrication it seemed to be. 

* You will never go with this woman, my dear, 
whether her assertion is true or false concerning 
your parentage,” Lady Bellinda said, with the 
quiet accent of conscious power. “I have sent 
for Mr. Cadbury, who will be here shortly, and 
in the meantime we may as well hear some of 
this wonderful story. You say that this lady is 
your daughter,” turning to the woman; “ is the 
man whom you would call her father still 
living ?” 

*‘Law! How should I know,” with an impu- 
dent glance. “I ain’t seen him since she was 





“ Not seen your husband !” in a tone of con- 
temptuous surprise. 

“ Husband !” with a coarse laugh, “I ain’t 
got no husband, I never had one; she’s a ‘ love 
child,’ that’s what they call ’em.” 

Cora’s cheek became crimson, her heart 
throbbed as though it would shake her to pieces | 
with its rapid pulsations, for at this instant while 
this unblushing statement was made in a loud 
tone, Fleming Cadbury came into the room, and 
both he and the servant who announced him 
must have heard it. 

“Goto your room,” said Lady Bellinda to 
the trembling girl, ‘and remain there till I 
come to you; we will deal with this woman as 
she deserves.” 

The girl was about to obey, but the intruder 
sprang up and barred her exit from the room. 

“You don’t go out of my sight,” she 
exclaimed, roughly ; “‘ you belong to me, and it’s 
me that’s to say what you shall doand what you 
shan’t.” 

The girl shrank away with loathing from the 
hand that was about to be laid upon her, and 
Fleming Cadbury, astonished and very far from 
comprehending the scene, said : 

“Take my arm, Miss Lyster,” and opening 
another door he led the girl from the room. 

He returned a few seconds later, and looking 
at the strange woman with a keen, scrutinising 
glance, said : 

“T thought so, we have met before.” 

Then he turned to talk in low tones to Lady 
Bellinda, while the woman with a suddenly 
scared face, thinking herself unobserved, slunk 
stealthily towards the door. Her hand was 
upon the handle when the rector sprang to his 
feet and was ‘it her side. , 

“‘No, you mustn’t leave us in such a hurry,” 
he said, with a grim smile, “you came 
uninvited, but can’t go without leave; you have 
to prove your story and we mean to take care of 
you while you do so.” 

“It’s all true!” she exclaimed, desperately, 
with an oath. 

“ There shall be the fullest investigation,” he 
replied, sternly, ‘‘ you shall have justice, abso- 
lute justice.” 

Then he rang the bell, while the woman 
wondered whether they meant to treat her as a 
guest or as a prisoner. 


(To be Continued.) 





ENGLISH IVY. 





Ena.isuH ivy will succeed better in our dry, 
warm rooms than almost any other plant, and 
requires very littlecare. If two-year-old plants 
are secured they will begin to run after that 
time. It is not necessary to give the plant a 
large pot or to change this often. Good, rich 
loam and plenty of water are all that is re- 
quired. Move the pot as little as possible. 
Once a week wipe off all the leaves carefully 
with a large wet sponge, fastened to a long 
stick. As the ivy does not require sunlight it 
can be grown anywhere, and makes a charming 
frame-werk for doors, windows and pictures. 
Sometimes it is planted in a large tub and trained 
up a stairway, forming a mass of green foliage 
from the hall below to the floor above. 





FOOTE, THE COMEDIAN. 





Samvet Foorr, dramatist and actor, who 
flourished during the cen’ last past, was, 
probably, the most su mimic that ever 
appeared upon the English stage. He had an 
early predilection for the dramatic art, but met 
with no success until his marvellous powers of 
mimicry were put forth to the bringing of the 
notabilities of the day m the stage. Once 
launched upon this s Ity his success was 
wonderful. He wrote his own plays, and in his 


make-ups, and his general take-offs, were so 
perfect that it often happened that spectators 
were ready to swear that the originals them- 
selves were moving and speaking before them. 
Had he been content to confine his mimicry 
within the bounds of reason, he might have 
counted his friends on all hands, and in all 
ranks of society ; but he must needs seize upon 
the quaint peculiarities of good men, to bring 
them into ridicule, thus making for himself 
enemies who did not fail to hunt and haunt him 
when they could. 

As an instance of his wondrous powers as a 
mimic, perhaps there is none better on record 
than the story of the Dublin printer and 
publisher, Faulkner. Mr. Faulkner was an 
original, both in his character and in his dress, 
and no man of his day and generation was better 
known—at least by the people among whom he 
moved. While Foote was acting in Dublin, he 
introduced the character of Mr. Faulkner into 
one of his plays, and took the impersonation 
thereof upon himself; and so closely did he imi- 
tate the man, giving his broad peculiarities so 
nearly to the life, that the, poor printer could 
hot appear upon the street without meeting 
with gibes and jeers upon all hands. He 
appealed to Foote in vain. When the actor 
found what a hit he had made he threw new 
energy and new ridicule into the impersona- 
tion. 

At length Faulkner determined to have the 
actor hissed from the stage, and to that end he 
summoned the boys of his printing office—a 
large number of them—and bade them to collect 
the boys of other like establishments, the whole 
army of them to take possession of the gallery 
of the theatre on that night, he furnishing the 
tickets of admission. Said he to his own 
followers : 

“Now mark: The moment Mr. Foote appears 
and begins to make fun of me—when he begins 
to hold me rp to ridicule—on that moment do 
you hiss and how]: and do you keep it up until 
you have driven him from the stage. If the 
police should think of molesting you, I will be 
there to keep them off. They will give in to me, 
when I have explained.” 

The men and boys promised, and were in high 
glee. Evening came, and as the time drew near 
for raising the curtain in the theatre, the 
gallery was filled with the journeymen and 
diablerie of the Dublin printing offices. By-and- 
byethecurtain went up, and presently thereafter 
stepped upon the stage— 

Could there be a more perfect imitation ? 
From the old cocked hat carroty-grey wig, 
down to the capacious top-boots, it was 
Faulkner himself! The house roared, the 
applause was tremendous. It is strange how 
men—good-hearted men, too—will delight to 
behold ridicule, no matter who suffers, so they 
go unhurt! And there stood old Faulkner him- 
self, in propria, away back out of sight, at one 
of the rear doors of the gallery, waiting to inter- 
cept the policeman who should attempt to inter- 
fere with the uproar of disapprobation. 

But—alas for the poor printer—not a hiss, 
not a show of disapproval of any kind—from his 
crew ; but—could he believe his eyes P—could he 
believe his ears? —his own friends—those whom 
he had sent on purpose to avenge him—joined 
in the applause! Yes—a staid old. proof- 
reader set the example of clapping his hands and 
erying, “Good! Good!!” an the others 
joined in. 

Faulkner was confounded—entirely dumb- 
founded—and as soon as he could muster his 
energies, he crawled away home. On the follow- 
ing morning he repaired to his office, and 
summoned his crew to the sanctum, where he 
demanded to know why they had not kept 
faith with him—why they had not hissed the 
insolent actor, on the previous evening, at the 
theatre. 

“Ah!” cried the old proof-reader, with a 
knowing wink, “ye couldn’t cheat us in that 
way, Mr. Faulkner. We knew ye the moment 

e came on to the stage, and a sorry lot we’d ’a 

n to’ve hissed our own good master!” 
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honest, simple-hearted workmen had been 
deceived, as they professed. 

But Foote was to discover that a man cannot 
long continue to make game of his fellows with- 
out meeting his match inthe end. When hehad 
become bro in. health, and had already lost 
many friends, he attempted to satirise the 
notorious Duchess of Kingston. She turned upon 
him in her wrath, and heaped upon his devoted 
head charges and specifications of such mon- 
strous character, that, though they were after- 
wards disproved, they hurried him to his 
grave! 


GOOD TO-DAY AS EVER. 


Dean Swirt, having preached an assize ser- 
mon in Ireland, was invited to dine with the 
judges, and having in his sermon considered 
the use and the abuse of the law, pressed some- 
what hard upon those counsellors who plead a 
cause which they know in their consciences to 
be wrong. When dinner was over, and the 
glass began to go round, a young barrister re- 
torted upon the Dean, and after several alterca- 
tions, the counseller asked him, “If Satan was 
to die, might not a parson be found, who, for 
money;.. would preach his funeral sermon?” 
“Yes,” said Swift. “Iwould gladly be the 
man, and would give Satan his due, as I have 
this day done to his chil aad 


i 


.- —— 








GETTING WHISKY FOR A SICK WIFE. 


He was a stern, austere-looking man, and 
when he walked into a public-house where 
“‘ wines and liquors for family use’’ were adver- 
tised for sale, he gazed carefully around before 
making known his wants. Then he called the 
proprietor to him, and leaning over the counter, 
inquired in a low tone if he had any whisky he 
could positively recommend to families in case 
of sickness. The proprietor stated, in a sub- 
dued though no less confident voice, that he had. 
He had used it, he said, in his own family, 
during critical periods of illness, and he hadn’t 
the slightest hesitation in endorsing it, even 
oes gh the applicant was himself the Prince of 

ales. 

“I am thus particular,” explained the austere 
man, “ because it is rarely that I have-anything 
of an intoxicating nature about my house, and 
never then except in cases of direst necessity.” 

“T understand,” said the liquor man, nodding 
approvingly; ‘‘I am a good deal that way 
myself, although. in the business.” 

Then he took a bottle out of a case that stood 
on a high shelf, and dusting it off carefully, 
almost fondly, because the whisky it contained 
was so very rare, handed it to the man, with the 
remark that he might take out asearch warrant 
and hunt through all the. private cellars in 
the country without being able to find its 
superior. 

“I don’t know anything about. it,” said. the 
stern customer, with an impatient wave of the 
hand—don’t ever drink it myself, and can only 
take it on your recommendation. My wife, you 
see, is very bad with sore throat, and——” 

“Capital thing for sore throat,” said the 
Propeiatass rolling the bottle up in a piece of 

rown paper. “My wife tried it for that not 
long ago, and it did her a world of good.” 

““Can’t you put it in a different looking 

arcel ?” asked the austere individual. “I don’t 
ike to be seen——” 

“Oh, ef course, got just the thing for it here; 
look like a package of thread or something of 
that kind,” and he put it into a square paper 
box that fitted it exactly. 

“ My wife has tried everything for that throat 
of hers,” said the austere man. as he counted 
out the change, “and I thought maybe a little 
ardent spirits just as she went to hed——” 

“Nothing better in the world, intefrupted the 
supplier of family distur—we mean wines and 
liquors, 


You see,” said the man, placing the parcel 
in the inside pocket of his overcoat and button- 
ing the coat carefully around it, “I abhor any- 
thing of an intoxicating nature, but in this 
case——” 

“You do perfectly tight,” said the dealer, 
opening the door for him. “An ounce of 
whisky—I mean of prevention, is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

** She’s so delicate,”’ pursued the austere one, 
“she catches cold with every change of the 
weather, and things I wouldn’t notice at all 
make her downright ill. Iam afraid she’s not 
long for this world,” with a pious laugh. 

“The weather is very bad for delicate consti- 
tutions,” suggested the liquor man. 

* Especially for hers,” added the person of 
austerity, about to step out. Then he turned as 
with a sudden thought and said, “ I suppose if I 
give it to her with hot water and a little sugar 
it would be all the better, wouldn’t it ?’ 

“ Oh, much better. Don’t forget the hot water 
and sugar.” 

The liquor dealer turned to us with a smileas 
the man left, and said: 

“Wonder if that man thinks he is humbug- 
ging anybody. But that is the way some folks 
get their whisky.” 

“Wasn’t that story about his sick wife 
correct ?”’ we asked. , 

** Sick wife ! sick fiddlesticks. He hasn’t any 
wife, and never had, but he doesn’t know that I 
know it. I meet with lots of such cases ; men 
who come here to buy whisky to drink on the 
sly, endeavouring to veil it under some such 
thin pretence as that. man employed.” 


STORY-TELLERS. 


OccaSsIONALLY, an anecdote or joke, well told, 
sets off conversation admirably, or breaks the 
ice of formal silence; but the confirmed story- 
teller isa nuisance anda bore. Yet it would 
be hard to say whether such as these are duller 
than those who make interrogatives for the 
staple of their conversation. Admirable as a 
thirst for information undoubtedly is, human 
patience cannot bear an indefinite amount of 
cross-examination, especially when it suspects 
that the questions are merely put for the sake 
of finding something to say. Those people are 
especially worrying who are constantly bringing 
in some pet word or expression, with or without 
an intelligiblemeaning. How obnoxious are those 
who end ninety-nine out of every hundred sen- 
tences with “ you know.” 

Equally dreary and irritating is the repetition 
of some terse reply such as “ really,” “ exactly,” 
or just so.”” We once had an acquaintance who 
nearly drove us to distraction in a three days’ 
visit by replying to all remarks, “ You think 
so?”? To sucha pitch were we finally wrought 
up that it was with difficulty we refrained from 
snappishly retorting, “‘ No, I don’t!” : 


s 
COULDN’T MAKE HIM UNDERSTAND. 


Sse was a stylish young lady of about 
eighteen years, and to accommodate a friend she 
took the baby out for an airing. She was wheel- 
ing it up‘and down, when an oldish man, very 
deaf, came along and inquired for a certain 
person supposed to live in that street. She 
nearly yelled her head off trying to answer him, 
and he looked around, and caught sight of the 
baby, and said, “ Nice child, that. I suppose 
you feel proud of him ?” 

* It isn’t mine?” ‘she yelled at him. 

“ Boy, eh? | Well, he looks just like you.” 

“It isn’t mine!’ she cried. again, but he 
nodded his head, and continued : 

“Twins, eh? Where’s the other one?” 

Despairing of making him understand by 
word of mouth, she pointed to the baby, at her- 
self, and then shook her head. 





“Yes, yes, I see. T’other twin in the 





house. Their father is fond of them, of 
course ?”” 

She turned from the perambulator, and 
hurried the other way, but he followed, and 
asked : 

“Do they kick about much at nigh*s ?” 

“T tell you ’tain’t mine!’ she shouted, look- 
ing very red in the face. 

**I think you’re wrong there,” he answered. 
“Children brought up on a bottle are apt to 
pine and die.” 

She started on a run for the gate, hut before 
she had opened it, he came up and asked : 

“Have to spank ’im once in a while, I sup- 
pose ?” 

She made ahout twenty gestures in half a 
minute, and he helped the perambulator through 
the gate, and said: 

“Our children were all twins, and I'll send 
my wife down to give you some advice. You 
see——”’ 

But she picked up a flower-pot and flung it at 
him. He jumped back, and as she entered the 
house, he called out : 

“Hope insanity won’t break out among the 
twins.” 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


a att 


THE DRAMA. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


*‘Saper’s WELLS,” so long the home of the 
legitimate Drama under Messrs. Phelps and 
Greenwood, has been purchased and entirely 
rebuilt by Mrs. Bateman, late Lessee of the 
Lyceum Theatre. The changes made are so re- 





markable that Sadler’s Wells may now lay 


claim to be one of the largest and most con- 
veniently-constructed London Theatres. The 
architect, C. J. Phipps, Esq., F.S.A., has won a 
deserved reputation in this special line, and, as 
Sadler’s Wells is the twenty-third theatre for 
which his designs have been carried out, it is 
fair to believe that his large experience must 
have given him extraordinary advantage for the 
execution of this, his latest task. 

The pit will seat nearly, if not quite, 1,000 
persons, and, with its comfortable seats with 
backs, will be found most commodious. The 
entrance is by a doorway and corridor 6 feet 
wide (in Arlington Street) level with the street. 
A duplicate entrance on the opposite of the pit 
also opens into Arlington Street, and can be 
used when requisite. The gallery entrance (in 
the same street), 6 feet in width, leads to a stone 
staircase, also 6 feet wide, built in short flights, 
without any winding steps, and having a solid 
brick wall on either side. There isa duplicate 
staircase and entrance also for this part of the 
theatre, leading direct to the front row. The 
gallery will seat over 800 persons. The other 
parts of the theatre have also been carefully 
arranged. The pit saloon opens out of the pit 
entrance corridor, and is 23 feet by 13 feet, irre- 
spective of counter room. The saloon for stalls, 
balcony, and family circle is immediately above 
the carriage drive and vestibule, is 35 feet by 23 
feet, and has numerous windows, from which a 
view of the reservoir of the New River Com- 
pany can be had. All the saloons are thoroughly 
ventilated and lighted by abundant windows ; 
as are also the cloak rooms ahd retiring rooms 
throughout the building. The decorations of 
the building are simple and elegant. 

The builders’ work has been executed by Mr. 
Edward Nightingale. The act-drop is by Mr. 
J. O’Connor and represents a view of old 
Sadler’s Wells in 1750, when the waters were 
in vogue, and princesses and duchesses came in 
sedan chairs to drink them, and when the New 
River was bordered by trees, and highwaymen 
were apt to attack visitors to the Wells, as they 
returned along lonely fields leading to Leicester 
Square. Whatchanges may not be enumerated 
in this part of old London. 

The theatre will be opened on the 9th of this 
month with the Scottish drama “Rob Roy.” 
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Mr. Tom Taylor wrote the opening address, 
which will be spoken by Miss Bateman (Mrs. 
Crowe), who also will undertake the character 
of Helen Macgregor until she is called away by 
her provincial engagements. 





THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


Tue Moore and Burgess Minstrels have 
entered upon the fifteenth year of their suc- 
cessful entertainment. If we wrote a volume 
upon the subject we could say nothing more 
ewphatically complimentary than the bare men- 
tion of such a fact, unprecedented as it is in the 
annals of public entertainments. Where else 
can we point to any kind of recreation which 
has so exactly hit the taste of the public? 
Some have been very popular for a few months, 
some have even retained the fayour of the public 
for a year or two. But fifteen! that is a very 
different matter, and it is worth while to in- 
quire why it is that Messrs. Moore and Burgess 
have so completely distanced all competitors. 
One of the chief causes of their success oa been 
that they have at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances kept. up the quality of the enter- 
tainment. Let the visitor go when he will— 
on New Year’s Day or the Jast.of Deeember, on 
the hottest day of July or the coldest day of 
January—he will hear of no excuses, no 
apologies, no falling off. Messrs. Moore and 
Burgess know well that one of the greatest 
secrets of success is to keep faith with the 
public—to give their patrons something first- 
rate of its kind; not once in a way, but always. 

Another great merit has been the zealous en- 
deavours of Mr. Burgess in superintending the 
business arrangements and in looking far ahead 
to catch the first echoes of any musical novelty. 
Let us, for example, recall his energy a. year or 
so ago. Before “Les Cloches de Corneville” 
was produced in London, several of the prettiest 
songs were given. by the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels. ‘Vhis is only one instance of the de- 
sire of the management to be first in the field. 
Still further, we may mention as worthy of all 
commendation the strict rules against encores. 
A song is well sung, a chorus carefully rendered, 
a joke well told, and hey, presto!on we go to 
the next, and nobody is bered by having a 
familiar item dinned into his ears until he wishes 
himself in the next street. If we were to pass 
in review everything connected with the Moore 
and Burgess entertainment, we should invari- 
ably find something to praise. 

Besides the many new songs in which Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Charles:Ernest, Mr. Charles. Henry, 
and other exeellent. vocalists, distinguish them- 
selves, some of the popular, ballads already 
known are rendered to perfection, Mr. Leslie, 
the popular alto, being greeted with deafening 
apvlanse in theair, * Beautitul maid, white as 
the rose.’ Mr. Vernon is Reedalse greeted in the 
most flattering manner after singing “The 
Flight of the Birds.’ A new artiste of great 
merit, Mr. Ernest Linden, appears as @ 
coloured prima donaa with great success. Mr. 
Linden is arrayed ina magnificent. costume by 
Worth, of Paris, and his seene. is extremely 
amusing and effective. Herr Albert Obaus, a 
German artiste, gives a series of Protean 
sketches of feminine characters; and a funny 
comie sketch, “ Cireumstances Alter Cases,’ 
ends the attractive programme, which, as usual, 
furnishes plentiful entertamwment for a very 
large audienee. The talents of theclever inter- 
locutor, Mr. John R. Kemble, and the valnable 
services of Bir. John Hobson, as musical 
director, merit reeognition; and we have only 
to add that the band and chorus are as good as 
ever. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSIC HALL. 


Mr. Laxr has taken the Metropolitan, and 8 
the patronage of the public was liberal to Mr. 
Speedy, there is nv valid reason why he should 
lack adherents. Mr. W. Bailey is an experi- 
enced and popular caterer, and the bill of fare 
put forward is one likely to win favour. The 
Hall is wéll patronised, and the ‘various items 





in the long programme are received with the 
warmest approbation. The opening entertain- 


ments were given by the Sisters Taylor, who, in 


several lively duets and equally ‘lively dances, 
proved themselves accomplished artistes. Mr. 
Richard Penny enlightetied the audience with a 
stump speech upon the topies of the day— 
political, social, legal, and domestic. Mr. 
Woodhead substantially proves his claim to be 
called musical wonder, sinée he not only plays 
well upon a number of fnstruments separately, 
but can also manipulate several at the same 
time. He gave a number of’ popular airs on the 
harp, concertina, and other instruments with 

brilliancy. Messrs. Traynor and Wheatley 
fully merited the flattering reception they met. 
Their duet singing and eomic dancing displayed 
uncommon talent. Mv. H. F. Juleene, in his 
comic song ‘‘ She vas wo’ nice,” won frequent 
laughter and applause; and his comical laughing 
refrain in. another song tickled the audience 
immensely. Mr. Frank Mordaunt displayed 
considerable ability as a ventriloquist. Min 
Fred Albert had a warm reception in several 
new songs, given as usual with great spirit, and 
containing keen allusions to matters of every 
day interest. The pretty, effective, and charac- 
teristic ballet, ‘‘ Bonnie Prince-Charlie;or, the 
Congress of Scotland’s Warriors,” whieh ‘has 
been for some time a feature of the Metropolitan 
programme. met with ell its old favour. A new 
grand ballet is in preparation, and remember 
ing that the ballets at this establishment are 
always brilliant, we may anticipate something 
graceful and attractive. 





Mr. H. J. Byron is engaged to appear at a 
series of Gaiety matinées in his own pieces, com- 
mencing with a revival.of “The English Gentle- 
man,” which he played originally in the pro- 
vinces, and again, by arrangement with Mr. 
Sothern, at. Dublin,, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Sheffield on tour with Mr. Bernard. The 
Olympic drama “ Daisy Farm,” not seen. in 
London for eigit years, will also be played ;.and, 
in addition, there are promised. ‘ Married in 
Haste,” “Sir Simon Simple,” &c, 

Miss Aveusta Winton, sister of the popular 
Mrs. Bancroft, was married on the 7th ult, to 
Mr. G. F. Bashford, late of the Scots Greys. 
The newly-made bride does not propese at pre- 
sent to leave the stage, but will continue fora 
time associated with her accomplished sister’s 
company. Miss Augusta Wilton is the fifth 
ig of the late Mr. Robert Pleydell 
Wilton. 


CLARICE VILLIERS: 


WHAT LOVE FEARED. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN STILLER WATERS. 
I'll stay here, to. have thee forget, 
Forgetting every home but this. } 
Si AKESPEARE. 

Wuew Aricia had been introduced to the 
landlady of the house her eonductor gave orders 
for the rapid preparation of a tolerably sub- 
stantial repast. - ‘hen, when they were left 
alone in the small parlour, he said to Aricia: 

«| think it will be well that I should explain 
to you certain matters with regard to my action 
to-day.” 

Aricia looked at the man with some surprise. 

“Itis for Lord Red~—” 

He interrupted her. 

“ Not altogether. I knowshim well, and he is a 
friend—a trusted friend) of mime, but it is by 
no means altogether; or only in his interests, 
that I have acted.” ) 

« But I understood you that he had asked you 
to aid me to escape fromthe }olly.” 

* Yes—and no. But before speaking of that, 
let me say that my imterest im you is even 
greater than that which I have for Lord Red- 





mond. It miay well be, for’ EI am of your 
‘people !”” ‘ oak. 

“I do not understand?” ; : 

“Tam a distant kinsman of your mother.” 

Aricia gave a little joyous exclamation, and 
half rose from her seat, wee gM oe Swe 
of embracing the speakér. But the intention 
was ‘relinquished as soon-‘as’ fornied, and she 
sank back. Why was the sudden flash of joy 
which the knowlédge that ‘she’ was Jéss' lonely 
im the world than she had thought had caused 
as suddenly extinguished ? , ’ 

It was that something in that dark contiten- 
ance, something lurking in those piercing black 
eyes, something subtle, undefinable, yet unmis- 
takeably malign and dangerous, watned the girl 
of peril. ines 

“I am glad to hear this,” she said, but there 
was little enthusiasm im her tone. 

* Yes, you ought to be; for I cam do much for 
you. You have heard your mother speak ‘of 
me'?”” ‘ , 

No,” r 

« Ah, perhaps she has done'so under another 
name than that which’ to-day sérves-my pur- 


pose. 

“My mother has ‘never spoken to me of any 
of her people. I thought we were ‘alone’ in the 
world: ; 


©The seclusion in which you lived might Well 
foster such an impression,” ‘ 

“But—but,” said Aricia, ‘hesitatingly, “we 
are English people, and——" 

« And I am not, you would say. You cannot 
know much of the characteristics of your 
countrymen, I should think.” . 

“You do not speak like the people I know.” 

“You are a sharp girl considering how little 
you know of the world. I am notan English- 
man, as you conjecture, but fam your mother’s 
relative nevertheless, and interested therefore 
in your welfare. It is for that reason, as I said, 
that I bave lentyou my aid.” 

Aritia did not immediately ‘reply. She was 
endeavouring to realise her companion’s state- 
mént and what it/involved. 

“I thank you,” she said at last, simply. 

“T can see that you aré puzzled, and perhaps 
with some reason. TI will do my best to sdlve 
all donbts and‘ questions, only you must be 
similarly ‘frank.’* 

The girl looked at him inquiringly. 

“You will see what I mean presently. In 
brief then let me say that I learnt first of the 
retreat of your mother and yourself,’ then when 
E sought the neighbourhood, I made ‘some in- 
before venturing to cafl at the Folly. 

ou know what manner of woman your mother 
is. Had my'v’ sit proved unwelcome to her it is 
hardly probable that our relationship would 
have saved me from the rndest and harshest of 
receptions.” 

Aricia made a movement of assent. 

“Tt was while staying in the vicinity that f 
learned of your relations with Lord Everard 
Redmond, whom, as I haye told’you, I know, 
althongh in all probability neither your mother 
nor he would recognise me under my present 
cognomen,” 

“ Is #t not your real'name, then ?” 

“Do not ask irrélevant questions, Aricia,” 
responded her companion, with a smile. “If I 
do you a good turn it will contern you little’ to 
know anything which I’ may at’ present wish to 
keep concealed. But to resume. From what 
unconnected and obscure details I could gather 
in certain quarters, I had no doubt’ of ‘the fact 
that a and genuine affection existed be- 
tween Redmond and yourself, Good! What 
are the prospects, I asked myself? ‘What will 
the mother say ?” ; 

The speaker hesitated an instant, threw a 
quick, furtive glance at’ Aricia, then added: 

“And what did she say?” 

A flush of bright colour passed’over the girl’s 
face at the blunt question. raat? 

“She was very an with me and with— 
with Redmond,” she faltered. 

“Of course. I guessed as ‘much, But f 
could look at the affair with dledrer eyes than 
she can: Her long “séclusion from the world 
has warped her mind—that must be so.’” 
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He paused, apparently for Aricia’s assent. 

“Yes; I do not think my mother is like most 
other people,” she replied, with naive simplicity. 
«But then I know myself so little of the 
world.” : 

“ You have made your first stepintodt to-day, 
Aricia,” was the assuring reply, “and you will 
not find it an unpleasant place», Ab, no! not 
for the young and fair.” » 96 

He bowed with overdone’ spoke, 
and again, in spite of her Sto: think \ well 
of this new made fri § ance of 


his dark eye filled the wil * 
«But I must get-on witli ‘iy tale, for 
presses,” he resumed, PAY ctemd iS 
T remember. What ‘will, tite’ 2 
ask myself. I see that answer ie hho 
see, too, that two hearts 
lives blighted, —yes, - 
spoken—by ! him of a f 
Aricia made an i 





that pass: “I saw that the course In 


upon to take was one which should smooth e| ¥ 


way for a union between Lord d a 
yourself, a thing to which I thigk neither will 
offer much objection.” Rfid te 


at, 


4d : not time or i 
effectual efforts to persuade Mrs. Dornton to 
opt a better 
er.” 2 


give her comsemt. veal] Tt 
will act the part of, and) 
bring the young folks tometh 

And so you went to see Everard!” cried 
Aricia, joyfully. 

“Indeed, I did nothing of the kind.” 

“But what did.you say on our meeting? 
And the Iétter—Everard’s ‘letter; he gave'you | 
that?” : ; 

The stranger’ busst trtto a Yinagh. | 

“Ab, concerning ‘that ‘1 have nothing at, 
present to gay, save ‘that I resorted ‘to a harm- 
jess ruse in the fprchetance of your hanpitress— 
youts and “Redtmond’s. ‘You wifl both ‘forgive 
me.” : , 

*T donot Endw What’ yot mean.” 

“ You.are a very Saint Simplicity, Aritia. Ah, 
well, you will Know and approve by-and-bre. Be 
content ‘tt létist to learn that Everata sil boon 
be’ by vouriside, that! is to say, wiiless any acelt 
dental ¢ause’ délay him foratime. Meanwhile 
you will Be safe here with Mrs. Prynne.’’ 

“You will 16¢' leave me here alone?” querietl 
Ariciain:some dismay, for although she. felt ‘a 
fear of this many, a‘tepulsion at his-presence for 
which she could ‘not aceourtt, stili he did not 
seem an absolute stranger, aud then too was he 
not a relative? 

“ Yes... Lt is .megessary, that I shonld do go:, 
You ~wilk-he pepteesly safe, until Redmond’s: 
arrival. All your wants will beatpended: to—all 
vour commands obeyed by Mrs. Prynne, » Yet 
stay, you may Tequire to make some purchases, 
Pechaps your wardrobe requires suppiementing, 
Have youany money 2” 

“ No.” x . 

It was the first fime that her ,poverty had 
struck the girl. , + nota 

“Ah, we must provide for; that... You will,mot 
want much. : [t will be better that I shall give,it 
you in gold.”’, het . 

He drew a portmonnaie from his pocket, and 
taking twenty sovereigns therefrom held them 
out to the girl. Aricja made a gesture of rejec- 

ion. 

“Tut! tat! child, why should .you scraple 
about taking. them ?”’ J’m-your relative and am 
engaged in furthering your interests.” 

But Aricia shook. her-head. : 

“ Ah, well, yeu will:come:to other views; per-{ 
haps. Besides, your costume is not particularly 


lover comes, you know. If you want a hint or 
two about any little matter of this kind Mrs. 
Prynne will, I doubt not; be happy to assist 
you.” 

He stepped agross 'theroom as he spoke, and 
placed the gold on the mantel-shélf in a tiny 
pile. 

« NowI must leave you, but it is in order that 
I may still work for you, for you and Redmond. 
And first I shall endeavour to soften your 


mother’s anger and Opposition. To this end) 


it is necessary that I learn from you as much as 
of her ways of life ie thought, for it 
many—-muny years since I met my cousin, 
and the lapse of time changes us all.” 
Then a » assisted his questioning, 
related the principal facts of the dull course of 
dite which she and her ‘mother led at-the 
Folly. When it appeared that che had no more 
‘to tell her’ ion. arose. 
d that Iam working in your 
cause. But you know—mone better—how hard 


er = 
We Wornton is. It may “be tong before it is 


ble to. get her to see the attachment of you 
here he gmk bis volte to an em- 

“it ig my advice'that he marry 

It "the. only ‘safe course ‘for 

ie 0 resis she 

dns ur ‘to discover your re- 

treat. If she find you@he-will carry back 
to the dull old house,amd. lov will 
‘be dead for ever. But. are Bedmonil’s 
- : ton must then 

You will tell 


“Se pee Oe rifiee the of 
= ‘dor you sac § 
poabats a i yee tenount t Cttoek 


vou to be both brave and true to yourself that 
hare aided you. Good-bye.” 

As he spoke he advanced towards Aricia, and 
taking her hand, bent forward as if about to 
kiss her brow. But the’girl shrank back sud- 
denly with a repugnance so unmistakable that 
hetwrned away suddenly ané left the'room. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
BLIGHTED. 


What wouldst teen with me, 
£ temple girl who has not long to live— 
hese heart is broken’? Seek another wife. ° 
LONGPELLOW. 


In spite of the food fortune which had be- 
fallen nim, Lord Boscawen did-not seem.very 
puch more. happy-than when he ocoupied the 
humble position of Mr, Villiers’s secretary. He 
was one of those men who. consider taat nothing 
has been gained if some darling hope of their 
hearts still remain, unachiever. 

And even the advantages of Boscawen’s new 
position, while they exerted an immense in, 
fluence on the mind of Mr. Villiers, did not tell 
for. anything with Clarice, wiilst tie duties 
which that position involved prevented the con- 
stant pursnit of the wooing waieh the .young 
man considered of vital consequence. 

However true tae old axiom that * absence 


tiakes the heart, ‘grow fonder,” it could not: 


apply, as Boscawen reasosed, toa heart not yet 
vaimed. » So the young mmy oxeillated about 
between three points, ‘These were Treniawr 
Menor, Elwood, the Camberland seat of the 
Caiderfields, and London. 

Love drew Boscawen to the first, filial duty 
took him’to'the seeond;.and pleasure or some 
stronger motive was the attraction of the metro- 
polis. The usual rasult of a divided fealty 
ocetiered in at least one quarter. ‘he Marquis 
of Gdiderfield considered, pernaps with justice, 
that his claims wpon‘his newly-found son’s filial 
regard and attention ‘should be paramount. 
For ghe first few days of their united life such 
was indéed the case. But’ Bostawen speedily 
slackened in his attention. Upon various ex- 
cases he absented himself for more or less 
lengthened periods from Elwood and his father’s 





fashionable. You‘must look your best when your 


society. : 


| The old noble wasa man of temper far too 
| proud to remark this. His heart yearned to- 
wards this newly-found son, who, he had hoped, 
| would bring something of the love for which 
| the forsaken husband had waited so long. It 
was not to be. The marquis had seen too much 
of mankind to be deccived even by so astute an 
individual as his son.’ Boscawen had, he saw, 
but little affection to sive him, for a selfish 
egoti¢m held in the heart of the young man 
the place which should have been occupied by 
nobler feelings. 

So, though no word or even slightest sign of 


he felt, escaped the marquis, they were none the 
less) keen and bitter from the restraint and 
concealment which his pride and :reticence im- 


Captain Pleydell, whose leave had not yet ex- 

pired, Saag a brief visit to Elwood during the 

3 of Boseawen’s stay there, and was 

with cordiality, but with a little 

int: by Lord a. Por some reason, 

i vble even to hinnself, the latter was be- 

gi to ‘transfer ito the sdldier that rooted 

antipathy he had felt and evinced to Lord 
Everard Redmond. 

It is true that the frank congratelations of 
Pleydell upon Boscawen’s accession te his good 
fortane should have dispos’ 1 the ‘latter favour- 
a towards the man whose expettations he 

destroyed. But such wis by mo means the 
pease. Boscawen’s dislike to his couwim took 
Shape in his mind from the day on which the 
swroe) oC yer in the rescue a Lord ew 
mond, and it grown ever since, although the 
Marquis’s son was far too much q man of the 
world to make hisiself ridiculous! hy any slightest 
‘@isplay of such a feeling. 

‘Still Boseawen did not sucesed altogether 
in blinding the young soldier to his state of 
mind in regard to this matter. And if Pleydell 
was too frank and good-hearted to reciprocate 
the unworthy feeling, he was not the less un- 
able to bring his mind to any kind of cordial re- 
lation with his cousin, This state of things 


| did not, however, hinder the young men from 


journeying together from Elwood to Tremawr, 
whither Pleydell was going to spend the re- 
mainder of his leave of absence at Mis. Villiers’s 
pressing invitation, while Boscawen was well 
aware that he was always the welcome guest of 
the master of the Manor, 


They found little company at the mansion, 


| and readily dropped into that quiet home-life so 


pleasant at an English country house. The 
quiet was very marked, however, and the plea- 
sure somewhat of a subdued cast, On previous 
occasions the daughter of the house had made 
most of its light and brightness, and few had 
¢ome under the influence of Clarice Villiers, 
even if as a casual guest, without yielding to 
the fagcinations of her manner. But the viva- 
¢ious, happy, riant, girl had become transformed 
in the space of a few days into a pale, sad-eyed, 
silent woman, and the change worked a corre- 
sponding one in the home around her. 

She had told her. parents of the breaking of 
her engagement with Lord Redmond so calmly 
and guardedly that they knew not whether it 
had. been her own act or that of the young man 
himself. ,Mrs., Villiers had, felt annoyed and 
disappointed,for she had a very high opinion 
of,and kindly,regard for Lord Redmond. 

Entirely different were the feelings with which 
the affair was looked at by Mws. Villiers. That 
gentleman was by no means wanting in astute- 
ness, and desired the best matrimonial engage- 
ment for his daughter that it was possible to 
obtain. And doustless the son and heir of the 
premier marquis of England was both in point 
of status and of actual wealtixna more desirable 

arti forCiarice than was the: mach less wealthy 


peerage was also inferior. 

As for ‘the quéstion of how his danghter’s 
heart might be involved, that troubled Mr. Vil- 
liers‘but little. He took ‘it for granted that 
Clarice had sufficient regard for Everard to be- 
eome his wife, or she would not have contracted 





an engagement with him. He thought it probable 


the dissatisfaction and disappointment which * 





a Redmond, whose prospective rank in the 
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that most betrothed couples did care somewhat 
foreach other. Perhaps, too, some married ones 
did. 

On that point he was less certain; his own 
affections not being very pronounced nor his 
expression of them very demonstrative. Under 
all the circumstances it seemed to this model 
parent that it would be sufficiently easy for 
his daughter, having broken with one lover, to 
transfer her affections to another and more 
eligible one, 

‘'o the girl herself, all things appeared mat- 
ters of indifference. She had fallen into a calm, 
andemonstrative condition, passionless appar- 
ently and characterised usually by a state of 
languorous inactivity and quiet, which might be 
either due to failing health or to disgust at 
life. 

The mother’s watchful eyes noted this condi- 
tion of her daughter, and felt with a sinking of 
her own heart that it lay not in her power to 
minister to a mind diseased,” or to “pluck 
from the memory a rooted sorrow.” 

Boscawen marked this mood of Clarice also; 
but it did not move him to any pitiful relin- 
guishing of his own purpose. On the contrary, 
his persecution of Clarice increased in intensity, 
and the exertion of his influence on Mr. Villiers’s 
mind went on in a corresponding ratio. That 
gentleman was not long in giving an unqualified 
approval of the young man’s suit. 

“You have my very best wishes, my dear 
boy,” he said, after one of the private conversa- 
tions they held on the subject. ‘“ Nothing 
would please me better than to see Clarice your 
wife. But—but you know,” and he hesitated a 
little, «‘ you must get the girl’s consent, though 
that should be no difficult matter for you.” 

“TIT am not so sure,” replied he, gloomily. 
*T thought that when Redmond had gone Miss 
Villiers would have proved more reasonable. 
But it does not seem to be the case.” 

“Courage, Boscawen, you know the old pro- 
verb.” : 

“Ob, it is not faintmess of heart that will 


[PERSISTENT ATTENTIONS. ] 


Villiers cannot be moved from her indifference, 
even by the most impassioned pleading.” 

* Well, what can I do ?” 

I believe your desires will have the very 
greatest weight with her. It is from her very 
indifference to all things around her that I 
augur this.” 

“‘ Very well, my dear fellow. You know my 
views, and need not question that my best 
offices shall be exerted on your behalf. I will 
speak to Clarice this very day upon the sub- 
ject.” 

He was as as his word. 

“Ido not know what to think of the girl,” 
he said, on meeting his would-be son-in-law that 
evening. ‘She seems so devoid of interest and 
energy that I hardly know whether she listened 
to me or not. But at any rate I gave her 
clearly to understand my wishes on the subject, 
and now I must leave you to plead your own 
cause.” 

The next morning Lord Boscawen watched 
his opportunity and succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with Clarice. The girl was sitting in 
a quiet nook of the conservatory—always a 
favourite resort of hers—surrounded and half 
hid by the soft foliage of the dwarf palms, and 
the feathery frondage of the ferns. 

She looked up languidly as Boscawen ap- 
proached. Her eyes were lustreless, her cheeks 
pale, her very lips bloodless, her whole aspect 
and pose marked by an overwhelming dejec- 
tion. ; 

Seating himself by her side Boscawen led 
cautiously up to the subject nearest his heart. 
He spoke earnestly and well, for on this one 
thing at least he was in earnest—worldly suc- 
cess, rank and wealth seemed as nothing in com- 
parison with the possession of this woman. 
Clarice lifted her heavy eyes and looked at the 
young man with a strange, vague stare. 

“What would you have of me, Lord Bos- 
cawen ?” she asked, wearily. 

“Your love, Miss Villiers; your heart—your 
hand!” was the impassioned reply. 





cause me to lose the field. It is that Miss 


Clarice gave a little strange, bitter laugh. 





“My love!” she said. ‘I have none to give. 
My heart—it is dead; dust and ashes. My 
hand— Yes, papa has spoken to meahout that. 
Why should I disobey him? I can die—die 
slowly and surely under a husband’s roof as in 
my childhood’s home, which it would seem a 
parent desires me to leave. My hand!” she 
repeated, with a strange, wild expression in her 
eyes. ‘Of what value is that without heart— 
without love ?” 

An exultant look came to Boscawen’s face. 

That is all I would ask of you now, Miss 
Villiers — Clarice,” he replied, impetuously. 
‘Give me but the pledge that you will become 
my wife. I will win your love by my unfailing 
devotion. It will be won—will surely be won.” 

Without another word Clarice extended her 
hand. Boscawen took it with: a tender clasp. 
The hand was deathly cold, but in his exulta- 
tion he did not note that omen. 

Clarice’s eyes were fixed upon his face, still 
with that peculiar regard which seemed to 
denote a strange mental apathy mixed. with 
passionate regrets. 

“No,” she replied, “ you can never win that> 
for it is dead; and no words, no act of yours 
can ever warm it to life again. It matters but 
little what may be my lot until the grave closes 
over me, and if you shall continue to desire so 
vain a possession as a wife who has no love to 
give, it may be that I will not always struggle 
against what seems fate.” 

The young man’s face lit up exultingly. 

“Not yet,” Clarice wenton. “Be pitiful to 
me, Lord Boscawen. The world permits its 
people time to bury their dead before it asks 
them to again plunge into its business or its 
gaiety. Shall I be denied a similar grace ? 
Surely that cannot be! Give me, then, a space 
in which to mourn vanished hopes and a dead. 
lore, and after I will listen to you.” 

. As Clarice ended, she turned and left the: 
room with hurried, unequal steps. 





(To be Continued.) 
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UNDER A LOVE CHARM; 
OR, 
A SECRET WRONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mvstery of His Love; or, Who 
Married Tiem?”’ &e., ke. 
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CHAPTER IX. 





ATHELSTANE DISTURBED 


* Prophet,” said I, “ thing of evil, 
Prophet still, if bird or devil, 
Take thy beak from out my heart i 
And take thy form from off my door.” 
Said the raven, “‘ Nevermore.” 


Ong of the men-servants intoxicated, suffer- 
ing with delirium tremens! Surely that must 
have been the natural explanation of the 
terrible noise which the wretched rascal was 
making? And yet it was not so very loud a 
noise ; it was rather like the utterances of some 
evil spirit— the words hissed and growled 
through the keyhole, and the mystery of it was 
that the infuriated wretch seemed, according to 
the dreadful threats he used, to be athirst for 
the very life of Athelstane Rodney. 

“Ring your bells, stamp with your feet, call 
for your hired slaves. None of them shall save 
you from me, Athelstane Rodney! I will crush 
you as I would crush a wasp to death—to death! 
I will trample on you so that your mother shall 
not know your dead face. You have ruined my 
whole life !’”” 

At that, moment came hurrying footsteps, a 
loud, unearthly yell rent the air. There was 
the sound outside of a violent scuffle. Athel- 
siane no longer had a doubt that it was a 
drunken servant who was causing all the dis- 
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[a HEARTLESS COQUETTE.]} 


turbance. He called out “ Parker?” and knocked 

against the door with his foot, for he felt sure 

that he heard Parker’s voice in the corridor. 

F “Parker, what is the matter? Open the 
oor.” 

And the voice of Parker answered : 

“It is a tipsy tramp, sir, that has come up 
the back stairs into the house. Now they have 
carried him down, and I will ‘see that he is 
taken to the police-station at Penniston.” 

** Open the door,” said Athelstane, giving the 
door another impatient kick, but there was no 
answer. 

Athelstane heard the sound of hastily retir- 
ing feet. He called out again to Parker, but a 
blank, utter silence now reigned in the corridor. 
It was a rather lonely corridor between two 
thick walls. Only two other rooms opened on it 
besides that of Athelstane Rodney. Both of 
these rooms were furnished with the heavy, 
cumbersome wardrobes and ghostly four-post 
bedsteads of the last century. 

Neither of them were ever tenanted unless 
Wolvermoor happened to be crammed full of 
guests; this was not now the case. Lord and 
Lady Melrose, with their two daughters and 
her ladyship’s resident physician, were the only 
actual visitors in the house. The gay and 
splendid guest chambers of Wolvermoor were 
situated at the other side of the mansion, in the 
north wing, consequently it happened that this 
passage, in which Athelstane’s room was 
situated, was exceptionally quiet. 

Athelstane went again and rang his bell; it 
was Parker’s place to answer it. In a couple of 
minutes Athelstane heard footsteps outside, and 
his door was tried. 

* It’s locked, sir,” said the voice of Parker. 

“T know itis. Did not I tell you to unlock 
it just now? Some rascal has locked me in.” 

‘The key is gone, sir,” said Parker, hastily, 
“and the dinner gong will sound in five minutes. 
I will fetch one that will open it;” and Parker 
hurried off. 

Athelstane had completed his toilette; he 
was hungry, for he had, not broken his fast since 





the morning, and he was desperately impatient 
to see Clemence, and to inquire if she had beer 
alarmed by the cries of the tipsy tramp. 

“Make haste, Parker!’ shouted Athelstane, 
and in.a couple of minutes Parker returned with 
a key from another door which fitted that of 
Athelstane. . 

Parker put it in and opened the door. 

‘*Where have*they put the fellow, Parker?” 
asked the young gentleman. ' 

Parker was a small, pale, wiry individual, 
with grey eyes oddly set in his head, a long 
nose, whiskerless cheeks, black hair, fast turn- 
ing grey. He had been the confidential valet of 
Sir Robert for twenty years, and had known 
Athelstane and Horace since the days of their 
childhood. He had always been and still was, 
indeed, a perfectly honest and mild tempered, 
and eminently respectable little man, fond of 
reading during his leisure hours—a thoroughly 
reliable person was “little Parker,” as Sir 
Robert called him. The baronet would have 
trusted him with all the money in the Bank of 
England. 

“Where have they put the ruffian?” re- 
peated Athelstane. “I hope the ladies were 
nat afraid of the fearful row he made.” 

Little Mr. Parker stared in blankest amaze 
at Athelstane. 

“What man, sir? There has not been a 
drunken tramp here, Mr. Athelstane. How 
could one possibly get in here ?” 

« But you were outside, Parker, in the very 
height of the disturbance. I heard your voice, 
and I asked what was the matter. You saida 
drunken man had got in, and that you would 
make the m.n-servants take him to the police 
station at Penniston.” 

“T, sir? No, sir, indeed, I told you nothing 
of the kind. I certainly heard your bell ring. 
I came, but at the end of the passage you called 
to me and said, ‘It is a mistake, Parker, I took 
up the bell-rope in the sleeve of my coat,’ then 
I went down again, Mr. Athelstane. Presently 
I heard you ring again. I came up again, but 
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und the door locked as you know, that is all I 
an tell you, Mr. Atheistane 


acquaintance with Lord Melrose and Celia. | 
Sir Robert was induced to give that nobleman | 


The little man’s : faa ve expr -e’sed a wonder and | and his family..e, hearty invite for Christmas, 


perplexity that were ludicrous. Athelstane | 
oked at him gravely for a moment, and then 
broke into a shout of laughter. 

«T have not been hoaxing you, Parker;” he 
said. “Not at all; it is ‘ true as the stags” that 
| heard someone furiously trying the haméle of 
my door. Imagine my surprise when [ found it 
vas firmly locked. Then.some wretch uttered 
the most abominable words such gs-one only} he 
hears spoken-by ‘roughs” ‘ef the, lowest clase, 

n the worst streets of large towns. The be 3 





1ing wasithat I heard your voice distinctly. 
ee toyou, and you answered me!’ 


Parker shook, 
“ Your voi er, most distinc 
me that a dranken ee tad found 
che back stairease, amd that 1 
taken tethe, 
of many” and a Sulcaree soufie’? 


“I heard ing, sir,” 
youwang, them, as I told you, I ‘up phe |! 


stairs at_ tite foot of this corridor, 
voiee called opt-to me that you had wold 
of the bell im mistake. The second eame 


{ found the door locked as you know, and the | 


key gone,” | 
*It is like a of enchantevent,”” said. 

Recianies with laugh. “(But let as 

find out. if a <i entrance here, 

und who raat Bi nothing of ‘the 

«ind has n> vatig is a hoax 

up among Tf I could 

ut who in it, Robert, 

send them ékine.” al 
“TIT know he * sak little respeeta 

looking Parker, gubbing his forehead 

fully, “ but wegron’t trouble Sir Robert tt 


it yet, Mr. Athelsteme; “not until I have in- 
juired.” : 

“ All right,” said Athelstane. 

Then the gong sounded, and he hastened 
downstairs to the oak parlour where the dinner 
was'laid onthe table. Lord Melroseand Doctor 
Finnéan and Miss Celia. Melrose were present, | 
also a tall, pale, melancholy, delicate-looking 
gentieman m black, with something antique 
and behind the age. in, the. style: of his attire. 
This gentleman extended his hand to. Athel- 
stane, sighed and said: 

“ You-look as untamed as ever,Athy.” 

“am mot yet. tamed by sorrow, Uncle 
Robert,” the young man answered, with-a smile, 
and added, ‘You are not looking particularly 
lively,”’ 

“i am never lively,” Sir, Robert answered. 
* When a,.man’s.liver and digestion are 
taoroughly out of order, never expect. him to be 
lively. 1/have never been in good spprits once 
eince I. was born. Now pray attend to our 





said Parley until 











guests; do the honours for me. 

At.that moment the door opened and the two | 
daughters of .Sir Robert entered. Eva, the | 
eldest, was darkiand rather stout. She had fine | 
black eyes, long, thick black hair, and a, most | 
vivacious countenance, but she was not hand- 
some. Alice, the younger daughter, was de- 
cidedly plain, with scanty brown hair, a long 
upper lip,a clumsy nose; her face was good- | 
tempered, but ratner stupid: 

In short Miss Eva Rodney was' the clever‘one 
of the family, the ruling ‘spirit of the house. 
She was shrewd, active, energetic, and fond of 
power; &he was,’ ‘perhaps, rather more feared 
‘than loved by'the poor peasants on ‘the estate, 
but her impulses “were generous, her heart was 
tind. 

Sir Robert: intended to marry this strong- 
minded young lady to his nephew Horace, the 
heir to his' tatle: and estates. It seemed that 
during the past| season the Miss Rodneys had 
met Celia Melrose in society, ehaperoned by a 
Lady Mayfield, her godmother. Laaly Melrose 
was travelling at that time for her bealth in 
Switzerland, attended by her affectionate and 
lovely eldest: daughter, thus the: young Ladies 
odney had. never seen Clemence until this 
eveuing. 





However, they had heard much of her yery 
marvellous loveliness, and they struck up an 


hence the passent assemblage of guests at 
Welvermoor, 

Perhaps » Sir Robert had known how 
Horace hagebecn raving about Clemence Mel- 
rose y seeing her likeness, he would 
nos To ‘so ready to throw bim in the 
» for he was anxious that Eva 
ae ‘race ; ; but itso 






















ore Sir Robert was an epicure, 
eoek two hundred a year. 


Melrose — to remain 
her mother is so great that she will not 
g morse] while she knows that dhe suffers. 
ted by sap aeehose terrible head- 


a ; 
has not*the energy of a om aa ae the 


tenacity of a leech in sticking to “his opinions; 
he is an obstinate but kind hearted person. I 
am as obstinate as he is;andil have’ more will. 
I mean .to prescribe for Lady Melrose; I am 
sure T caii cure‘her nervotis headaches ; they are 


| all a form of neuralgia, Doctor Finuean.” 


«Ah, I see you will be the future & uiress,” 
said Doctor Finucan, with a laugh. ' ou will 
prescribe air and exercise for my Caiih patient. 
Lady Melrose is the sl timid’ of women, but 
you, Miss Rodney, resume, are given to 
eountry sports. aR not be a bit surprised 
to hear that iy Non skate, boat, swim, and 
ride to hou 

“I,can’t; swim,” said Eva, holding ont a 
large glass to be filled with Burgandy” “ but 5 
am one of the best horsewomen. in. Yorkshire. 
Ours is a rare. sporting county, £ follow the 
hounds almost everywhere, I. have a davourite 
horse called: the Coquette; she.will take almost 

any. leap, and she is as gentle as she _is.spirited. 
Athelstane, my cousin yonder,, is a fearless 
rider, Athy, there is a horse in the. stables 
that even the grooms are afraid of. Would yon 
be afraid to try him?’ , 

Hva’s great black eyes had strange lights in 
them as.she fixed them on her cousia, who gat 
just opposite to her enjoying his pavtridge aad 


‘bread sauce, it is true, for, hewas very hungry, 


but feeling qmite angry with that “ mamby- 
pamby woman, Lady Melrose,” a¢ he most irre- 
verentiy called ber in his‘heart for detaining ais 
dream maiden so long m hersiek ¢hamber, 

** Would ‘you be afraid to try -hiin; Athel- 
stane ?” 

There was a thrill of pride in’ the girl's 
voice. 

"She loves him,” said shrewd ‘Finucan to 
hiniself—“ him, and Sir Robert intends her ‘for 
the other.twin brother. Well, well, the world 
is full of these mischances, which are after all 
just the very things which give the piquancy 
and flavour to life, and make the whole 

anorama of existence such anamusing theatre, 

shall be glad to watch this play to its ending, 
only I have my fears that it may be tragical.’ 

“T am not usually afraid of horses, Eyva,”* 
said Athelstane, with a faint sthile. “I have a 
knack with them, you know; I understand 


pened that | 
attad heard a single “weak about the - 





| them and they understand me; it is not that I 
am £0 courageous a hero.” 

She flushed crimson. 

« Ah, ha,” said the doctor to himself, as he 
@rank a class of champagne; “he sees that 
cousin Eva is infatuated with him, and he seeks 
to disenchant her, which only makes the ener- 
getic JAdy with the tefiacious will love him the 









more. , Well, this play promises to be ex- 
tremely amusing.” 
The ge not sit long over their 


Se ‘im the hearing of Athel- 
Melrose at last 
wing of a chicken, 








ows A Melrose is ill!” cried 





is now after her journey ¢om-)- thee 








gunk into a quiet, re- 
pend: cher maids were watching 
come into the 


glass Of old port wine, 
to a and that 





apartment, all 
the furniture was upholstered 





lack satin ground. Mirors 
and vaaen of 5 Bw Fegranrgrti 





seulas with i 
ean a Love oar ae a 

He felt that the greiitest.-prize earth 
afforded were as nothing weighed against the 
chance of winning her love!—her love. The 
mere thought of it set his heart and all his 
mg throbbing; ‘his blood tingled in, his 
veins. 

«It would be too much,” he said to himself, 
“if ever she became indeed my wife—too much, 
far too much.” 

Long aftérwards he remembered those words 
with a shudder on a certain dark day which 
Fate had destined that he was to live through. 
Meanwhile he was in that mad ecstacy of adora- 
tion which is the idolatry of .nwmankind, an 
idolatry which many good men tell us is certain 
to be punished, that is to say, visited heavily on 
the head of the offender. 


* ” * * * 


Athelstane hung over Celia Melrose almost as 
if he had heen ber lover. She, like Alice 
Rodney, Athelstane’s cousip, was a plain young 
lady. As we. haves tated. previously, the 
younger Miss Melrose was red-haired, high- 
cheekboned, and freckled ; her face was fat, but 
her small eyes twinkled with good: nature, and 
her teeth were beautiful. She thought Athel- 
stane ‘handsome, but she had made up her 
trind to marry nobody but an officer. She 
thought it a great pity Athelstane ‘was not in 
the army, and she told him so before they had 
‘been chatting five minutes. 

“T don’t think any man a hero wiless he isa 
soldier,” said Celia, “who was only eighteen, 
*and Clemence says the same.’ 

“TI must get, then, into the army by hook or 
by ‘crook,’ * said tae infatuated Athelstane to 
himself, ‘I used to wish once to became a 
distinguished soldier,” but he only ed at 
little redshaired Celia and said that he was 
sorry to appear so insignificant im her eyes. 

He did not mention the enchantress, but ‘he 
led the conversation up to her; he encouraged 
the rather voluble Celia to talk of her lovely 
sister by leading up the conversation to such 
pes as compelled the young lady to speak of 

er; her schoolroom days ; her governesses ; her 
love of ridi 

“ Clemence though is a far better rider than 
‘T’am,” said Celia, “only she is too reckless. 
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One would feted Powiefities she’ wanted’ to Rill 
her horse and etself to sée'the Iéaps she makes 
nim take,” She pe a piesa Frid ‘rose, “ is 
granfpapa’s seat, you know, in Worcestershire— 
a hotse that won't be’ ridden ty body else 
than her if he can help it!’ He ‘has thrown one 
or two of the grooms. His name is'P#ince. "He 
is black as jets. most splendid fellow; a 
hunter. She was wishing that she could have 
him kere, at, Walvgrmaor., There is, plenty of 
rodm ip the’ sa llghedid think, judging hy 
the immense mass of buildings one sees to the 
left side of the averi@e.- Ah, here comes 
Clemence.” 

The doot/dpened|and fhe queen, the mistress, 
the tyrant of poor Athelstane’s heart, walked 
majestically into the roem.— 

“ TTT o 
HAPTER 
TWINS.” 
areata rate 
When the wld bee eahters ian Og 
: a blessed fairy thing. 

OxrewEnes had been in ¢lose attendance on | 
her mother, and even Athelstane had expected 
that she. would have simply thrown a-white lace 
fichu over her dark travelling dregs, and,so, 
perhdps; with a fresh toseabher breast, and no 
other ernament, have entered the grand draw- 
ingteom at: Welvermoor. But when he saw 
with what consummate skill the beautiful.girl 
had’ attired herself, he owned to his heart that 
the words 6f Doctor Pinuean were true—viz : 
that Miss: Melrose was one of the. most merciless 
eoquettes in the universe. 

“So she thinks my heart worth winning and 
breaking, dees. she?’ the young»man said to 
himself. »* Well, she will find Ihave a will, of 
iron. If it ‘costs me my life,’ I will make’ her 
my wife. I care not what comes afterwards, but 
I will call her wife before I die!’ 

Mad, reckless, fatal vow ! 


* * * * * 


Clemence wore. an-evening dress of dark green 
velvet, cut low, and-displaying: her snowy arms 
and superb neck and. shoulders. Round her | 
throat .was ® massive. gold mecklet set. with 
emeralds; on each arm {was a bracelet to mateh. 
Ricbest old lace, was the trimming .round.the 
exquisitely cut bodice, but otherwise the rich 
velvet rohe was made perfectly plain; 

“One i might think that Clemence serewed in 
her. :waist,” said Miss. Celia, with a girlish 
giggle, whispering to Athelstane. “ Did you 
ever see ome so-tiny. li?s the fashion, you know, 
but she does not screw, in im the: least, I.know 
that. As for'me, papa says I am, like a sofa 
cushion, and I don’tcare. I know Lam clumsy, 
and -only: a: foil to; Clemmy, .eut I wonld) not 
a inciaie world. She is splendid, isn’t 

e ' ii i ’ 

_Redney «hed: hardly beatd a word of ‘this 
childish spéech;- he. was: lost in wonder at the 
dazzling vision of beauty before him. He looked 
at her )now much as Pygmalion’, niay :have | 
looked at. the, statue before Venus put a soul 
into it, and it became woman. Some memory of 
the pogtieal old- allegory. was in his mind, ‘for 
the, young scholar mormured words in Greek 
verge ,ag~he .yazed at, the pagan beauty ‘of 
Clemence Melrose. 

Yes, it was a pagan perfection..now that 
stood;before him, She looked at -him through 
her long lashes with a sleepy air of lamguor. 
He had risen to his feet, and had begged-her to 
be seated, but she said : ; 

No, ‘thank ‘yoa,” with a faint smile; and 
added: “Ilike tostand; [have been sitting 
so long, first»travelling and afterwards ‘with 
mamma.” © 

She leaned’one elbow on the marble mantel- 
Piece as she spoke, and she looked at Athelstane 
just as if they two had: been alone’in the deep 
heart of sdtfe green summer wood, with the 
wild flowers embroidering the ‘at. their | 
feet,’ the birds singin’y in’ the Giapuiches over 





head, and'they two, Athelstane and Clemente, 


the youth and the'maiden, living each for the 
other, and for the other alone. 

Yes,’ if ‘was a ‘long, ‘pensive, tender, yet 
maidenly look thatshe gave him. Her glorious 
dark eyes were veiled by their long her 
wealth of golden hair was wound in wreaths of 
heavy. plaits' about her’ superb’ head; her lips 
were patted'in a half smile, and yet it was'a 
pagan Jovelinéss upon which Rodney gazed so 
passionately, dtinking‘in such deep draughts of 
admiration as. intoxicatéd his soul, and ‘thade 
him ready to die ten thoussnd deaths’ for the 
sake of »winning one smile from his lady-love, 
like any passion-struck knight of the middle 

= ise , 


ages. 
~ © Flow is it that you’ change so, my queén P” 
he said to himself. “ You Jooked like a Madonna 
or an angel from a picture of a vision of heaven 
when you wore a hood round your face, and 
rode in the first-class carriage three hours ago, 
now you look like a goddess of the ¢élassic days 


—a Grecian ‘nymph, whon Venus has filled | - 


with warm buman life.”* ; 

‘" Athélstane was still deterntined not 'to’ betray 
his'Gespérate infatuation to Clemence’in words, 
but his flashing eyes and ‘¢hanging cheek told 
her all the” same that Sir Robert’s nephew was 
infatuated by her beauty. 

“Tam glad tanaged to come down.’ IT 
‘trust’ Lady Me 
Melrose.” 

“Do you ?” she said, languidly, looking down 
demurély at the emerald bracelet as if there 
was something wrong with the clasp. “<Well, 
I suppose,” looking up at him now with a keen 
and scrutinising ‘and dazzling glance which 
almost electrified ‘him —“ well, I ‘suppose ‘we 
are all obliged to say these polite and conven- 
tional things to each other, are we not’? 
though each knows the other means nothing of 
the kind. ‘Now in reality, I feel convinced‘that 
you would rather my mother would keep her 
room a few days and allow me to deyote my 
charming self to you,” with an arth raising of 
the evebrows, and a glance round at her father, 
Sir Robert, the doctor, and the two me 
Rodneys, who were all engaged in’ studying 
some architect’s model for new stables, a won- 
drous little edifice which stood on an imilhid 
table, then she looked at her'sister'situmg on 
the couch, and next at Lady Rodney, to whom 
she had been introduced on entering, but’ to | 
whom she ‘had not ‘yet said more’ than ‘the' 
commonplace words which courtesy demands. 

Lady Rodney was stating almost rudely. at’ 

Clemence, so. much was she, struck. by her 
majestic beauty and, superb insolenee. 
» “There -is nobody here who, interests me so 
much as yourself, Mr. Rodney,’ said Clemence, 
in a low tone, and with a strange, sweet, yet 
half-mocking smile, 

«T ought to fe-I flattered,” said Athelstane. 
**T am the only young man in the room. You 
have no opportunity of measuting my fascina- 
tions with those of my contemporaries. When 
my brilliant brdther returns, and if you find me 
infinitely more ‘interesting ‘than ‘he is, then I 
shall feel more flattered ‘than T’do now.” 

«Let us sit down,” said Clemence,-pointing 
to the eouvh where her sister half reclined, and 
showing her exquisite little teeth in a half smile. 
“Now, Mr. Rodney; you ought to be eharmed, 
enraptured, instead of ‘being dissatisfied. How 
many young men I know would be frantie with 
joy ‘at the prospect of finding themselves in a 
country house with me, while I acknowledged to 
them that I felt pleasure in their society, and 
took more interest in them than in other persons 
in the house.” Loareesses 

“TI cannot be frantie-for a preference that 
means nothing the day after to-morrow when 
my brilliant brother and Lord Elvin are ex-) 
pected to arrive,” 

He was watching the beauty’s face, and ‘he 
saw a cloud pass over it as a cloud throws a 
passing shadow oyer the glorious ‘loyeliness of 
some sunlit valley on a summer morning. 

“Not until the day after to-morrow,” said 
the beauty. ‘“‘ Not polite of your brother, was 
it, to be absent at the time of our arriva) ?” 

“Horace left & note for me,’ answered 


will-be well to-morrow, Miss | - 





Athelstane, “in which he complains quite bit- 


terly of Sir Robert sendimg him into Seotland to 
the Grangewood, Lord ‘Bivin’s seat, to con- 
sult the land agent about.a particular breed of 
cattle. You must know that my mild-looking, 
invalid uncle is a’ great cattle fancier. Poor 
Horace is impatient:enough to be introduced to 
you, doubt it not.” 

** Has he told you so?” 

Clemence ‘asked the question a little: eagerly, 
witha peculiar flash. in her dark, ‘wondrous 
eyes. | 

“ Certainly “not, Miss Melrose. ‘Memn!:don't 
tell those kind! of things to each! other. It is 
ladies who are so fond of making confidants of 
their own sexi"?! ; 

How wag it? Por the ‘time the mastery, the 

mockery, the power to provoke seemed to! have 
passed out of the beauty’s hands, and Athel- 
stané held’ the seeptre of rule. _ During the col- 
loquy there was an absent, anxious, puzzled 
look in her eyes. 
Athelstane, while’ ‘his heart was raging 
for the love of this ‘peerless girl, yet felt able 
just then to assume a careless indifferenée of 
manner. As fot Clemenee, she was so absent 
that she’ unconseiously took a white rose from 
her breast and began to pull it to pieces. 

“Is your brother-handsomer'than you are?’ 
she asked. 

““All aceording to’ taste,” said Athelstane. 
* His hairis lighter; his skin is fairer; he has 
gayer mariners. Weare twins, you know.” 

“Twins?” — 

She uttered thé ‘word in a low, hissing 
whisper, and she gave him a sudden look out of 
her éyes black as night and brilliant as dia- 
monds, which he never forgot in his life. What 
did that strange, stealthy look mean ? 

Yes, Miss Melrose; we are twins,” he said, 
cheerfully, for there was now such a look of 
anguish on the fuce of Clemence, she had 
grown so white, that ‘he found it necéssary to 
attempt to restore ‘her’ to her uspal spirits. 
But you look ill, Shall I give you wine? 
Shall I—”" , 

“Air,” ‘said Clemence, with a sad little 
attempt at a smile. “Air, please,” and she 
pointed towards a door which led intoa fernery 
and conservatories. “If [ can get to the air 
this will pass. Say nothing. Don’t make a 
fuss.” She rose as she spoke, and called out in 
a ‘voice which shook: “Mr. Rodney is going to 
show me his ferns,” 

And then Athelstane offered his arm, and in 
a few moments he had passed through the con- 
servatories and out upon a stone terrace, still 
with the smiall white fingexs of Clemence locked 
tightly in hisarm. The wind had gone down; 
the rain had ceased ; the moon was shining full 
upon a mountain bare at the sides, but crowned 
with ‘a wood’ of pines. 

Just where the terrace jutted out there was 
ttothing to be’ seen save this niountain with the 
moon shining on it and the clouds sailing over 
it; the mountain faced that wing of the house. 
Had it been daylight Clemence and her enrap- 
tured lover might have leaned over the railing 
of the terrace and looked below into the large 
splendid ‘gardens of Wolvermoor House—splen- 
did ‘even now in mid-winter, with evergreen 
shrubs, arbutus, and holly trees, with smooth 


shaven lawns, and bosquets and parterres, 


which in summer were briliiant with the richest 
flowers. 

As it was, neither.youth nor maiden saw 
aught save the pine-crowned mountain with - 
the..moon sailing over it. It wasa singularly 
mild night for the season ;-there was , positively 
a, mellow softness in the,air. 

*Ave-you better ?” 

It was Athelstane who asked ‘this question 
softly... His voices shook with emotion; the 
hand which he would have given ten king- 
doms to obtain rested within his 6wn; nay, 
held it with a tenacious grasp. 

“If you knew—if you knew the pain that is 
in my heart.” 

It was Clemence who spoke these words. 
Cleménce, whose pale face was lifted, towards 
the glory of the heavens, It was not a pagan’s 
face now; it was not an angel’s face—it was a 
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face almost made divine by an expression of 
womanly love and mingled sorrow. 

“Pain?” echoed Athelstane; and then the 
lover lost his head; his proud resolve gave way; 
he began to pour forth wild—wildest words of 
passionate love. ‘‘Take my life!’ he almost 
sobbed. Take me, and make of me what you 
will; your footstool, your slave. Before. I saw 
you in the flesh I had. seen you in dreams. I 
am not my uncle’s heir; but with the hope of 
one day winning you for my wife in the distance 
I could gain a fortune larger than Wolvermoor. 
If you have troubles tell them to me. I would 
die to serve you.” 

He paused, conscious that he had-been talking 
wildly and foolishly; the fingers pressed his 
arm more closely. 

«« Some day,’’ said Clemence, speaking slowly 
and with difficulty, ‘I may put your love to 
the test. If I dared I would do it now; but I 
dare not. It is dangerous to trust a man.” 

**Dangerous? Do you not believe me when I 
swear that I would shed my heart’s blood for 
your sake ?” 

**Many have said as much to me,” the girl 
answered. “I am beautiful; I know it; my 

lass tells me that. But you only see my face. 
ou do not know my soul.” 

She paused a moment. Athelstane, carried 
away by the maddening temptation of. the hour, 
by the softness of the girl’s. voice, intoxicated 
by love and moonlight, and the witching of her 
encouraging manner, suddenly caught Miss 
Melrose to, his heart and pressed his burning 
lips to her cheek. 

The consequences of this rash act, were rather 
humiliating for the lover. With a strength 
which her slender frame did not seem to warrant 
the young lady wrenched herself out of his 
arms, dealing him, at, the same time, quite a 
violent blow with her open palm. 

“How dare you! How dare you! How. dare 
you!’ she almost screamed; her voice shook 
with wrath. “I must goto my maid and call 
for hot water and plenty of soap to wash away 
your insulting’ kiss. Answer me, sir, what are 
you that you dare to take advantage of an un- 
protected girl in such a cowardly fashion? You 
don’t call yourself a gentleman, I hope?, But 
I haye heard your mother was of plebeian 
origin.” 

Her bitter, scornful laughter stung the soul 
of Athelstane like a legion of scorpions, . At 
that moment Athelstane hardly knew if he loved 
or hated Clemence Melrose. 

“There was,” he said to himself, “something 
fiendish in the way in which this truly merciless 
coqnette had lur him on with looks aad 
words, which, added to her witching beauty, 
had maddened him, he_ being already ‘full 
forty fathoms deep in love,’ so that he had 
really and truly forgotten what his instincts as 
a gentleman told him was his duty when he 
kissed a maiden to whom he was not. betrothed 
without asking her leave.” 

Feeling that he was in the wrong did not 
make him any meeker or gentler, or more 
patient, because it almost seemed that this 
coquette had led him up to this mad act in the 
hope that he would commit some piece of insane 
folly, and thus she might have it in her power 
to trample on him and scorn him. 

“Nobody would give you credit for being of 
gentle birth, Miss Melrose.” 

He folded his arms and spoke with a cold and 
cutting emphasis, though his voice shook. The 
coquette stamped her feet. 

“ Beer my pardon,” shé said, “on your knees, 
or I will nevér speak to you again.” 

“Tam not a cur,” the young man answered, 
and you are notauangel. I beg your pardon 
for kissing you, but I would not kneel to you in 
your present mood if you were ten times the 
witch you are.” 

She bowed her head. 

“It is then understood I shall never speak to 
you again unless you kneel to me.’’ 

“Ani I will yet make you sue to me. 
sworn it, proud woman.” 

She answered by a peal of bitter and scornful 
laughter, and she passed into the conservatory. 
Athelstane did not attempt to follow. He re- 


I have 





mained on the balcony.. The mild air of that 
December night was soothing to his excited 
nerves. He saw the moon shining on the 
mountain. How calm and lovely she was; how 
far removed from him and his tumultuous pas- 
sions. 

« I will. conquer that woman,” said the young 
man,” and he spoke between shut teeth. ‘She 
has made up her mind to wreck my life for her 
cruel sport, but I will conquer her ; I will make 
her my wife if it costs me my very life.” 

Rash and insane vow ! 


The guests and Sir Robert and Lady Rodney, 
with their daughters, were all taking coffee 
when Athelstane came in. Cnmenee was phate 
ti ily with Lady Rodney. The party broke 
te ee early andy pal. took not the 
very slightest notice of Athelstane. He did 
not sleep all the night. As soon as day broke 
he arose, took his cold bath and dressed in 
hunting costume, for it was arranged that the 
Yarrow hounds, as the pack was called, were to 
put off from a farm called Owen’s Bury at nine 
o'clock, weather permitting. 

Athelstane opened his window, which com- 
manded a wide view of the lovely park and the 
mountains beyond ; the weather was perfect, 
with a south wind and drifting clouds, a warm, 
humid atmosphere and occasional bursts of bril- 
liant sunshine. The young man hastened out 
to the stables to consult the grooms about the 
horses for the guests and for himself. 

Poor Athelstane had no horse of his own, but 
Horace had; two, and Bangs, the groom, asked 
him if he would have the greyorthe roan. The 
grey. was an elegant, creature, with exquisite 
pasterns and a proudly arching neck, She was 
slender and stood high. She and Athelstane 
were old friends. She rejoiced, however, in the 
name of Spite, though it was not an appropri- 
ate title. ; 

“T will ride Spite,” said Athelstane ; ‘“ but 
you have a horse here that nobody can manage. 
Show him to me.” 

The groom led the way. into another stable. 

«He is a devil, sir,” said Bangs, ‘I don’t 
think anybody can conquer him. He threw 
young Gillet, the stable boy, yesterday, and 
broke his arm.” 

««Let me see him,” said Athelstane. 


The man put the key in the stable door and 
turned it. 

«Listen to him, sir,” said he, “ how he is 
snorting. It’s as much as anyone’s life is worth 
to go near him when he’s in that mood.” 

« Cowards should then keep out of his way,” 
said a gay and musical female voice.” 

Athelstane turned. There stood Miss Melrose 
in an. exqnisitely-fitting, riding habit of rather 
bright green cloth. She wore a green velvet 
cap and feather; her ornaments were a massive 
silver chain and locket. 

“She is more enchanting every time I see 
her,”’ said Athelstane to himself. ‘‘ How her eyes 
shine ; what a beautiful demon she is, or is she 
an angel ?”” 

“Only cowards are afraid of horses,” said 
Miss Melrose, walking towards the stable-door 
and not taking the smallest notice of Athelstane. 
**If nobody else will ride him to hounds to-day, 


I will!” 
(To.be Continued.) 





MEXICAN EXECUTIONS. 





Executions in Mexico are conducted with an 
eye to dramatic effect. Before a prisoner is 
executed, he is put in the ‘‘Capilla,” that is, 
he is cloistered for about forty-eight. hours with 
spiritual advisers, who, by a. well-regulated 
system of relays, keep at him, urging him to 
implore forgiveness and to give himself up. to 
God. In order to inspire the doomed with the 
liveliest sensations of fear a death-bell is kept 
tolling in the same apartment with him. In 
this way he is kept in duty of preparing for 


death, until a short time before the fatal hour. 
He is then allowed some refreshment and again 
forced to resume his preparations, until blind- 
folded and marched forth to the place of execu- 
tion, to which last point the ess noise of the 
muffled bell and the exhortations of the padre 
confessor pursue him. . 





LORRAINE; 


—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Wuen Mr. Wardlaw took leave of Mrs. 
Lorraine, his mind was in a state of excitement 
which it is impossible to describe. From the 
first he had been convinced that something was 
wrong inthe Lorraine household, and that Clara’s 
position therein was. shrouded in some mystery. 

Believing that he a clue to that 
mystery, consideration fora dead friend’s only 
child urged him to efforts which his habits and 
inclinations would otherwise have made: very 
distasteful. ; 

Sharp-eyed, keen in his ions, and wise 
in his judgments, it: did not take him long to 
form « correct estimate of the persons who com- 
posed Alfred Lorraine’s family circle. He 
detested the vanity, the duplicity of Mrs. 
Lorraine’s character, and the shallow, selfish 
nature of Mabel. He quickly caught the tone 
of apprehension in Mr. Lorraine’s voice when- 
Lever’ conversation turned in the direction of 
Clara, and he'speedily discovered, too, that the 
orphan was the subject of bitter dispute between 
husband and wife. 

Knowing of old the bent of Alfred Lorraine’s 
nature, he asked himself why he should persist 
in keeping under his’ roof a girl who was 
obnoxious to his wife unless he had some strong 
reason therefore. 

Why did he not spare himself the daily 
wrangles which must ensue from such persist- 
ence and let the orphan go? Why did he guard 
her so closely-if it was not to prevent her from 
forming associations and awakening an interest 
in others which would be detrimental to his own 
plans ? 

With this suspicion in‘his mind, Mr. Wardlaw 
turned his mental microscope upon other inci- 
dents. Why had Mr. Lorraine seemed so startled 
when they suddenly met'that evening at Mrs. 
Tullien’s reception ? Why did heat first appear 
on the point of avoiding a’ recognition, and then 
why did he assume a cordiality which evidently 
was not sincere ? 

Mr. Wardlaw remembered the Alfred Lorraine 
of earlier years as a man of no promise—as one 
whose spendthrift youth foreboded an improvi- 
dent old age. Yet here he found him in middle 
life the possessor of boundless wealth, while the 
elder brother, once the almoner of the younger, 
was dead, dying, it was acknowledged, in ex- 
treme poverty, leaving his wife and only child 
penniless. 

This phenomenon passed the comprehension 
of the upright, practical Mr: Wardlaw. | People 
said that the bucket of fortune which held 
Alfred Lorraine went up, while that which held 
Arthur Lorraine went down, but when Mr. 
Wardlaw asked who stood at the kerb and 
managed the windlass his informants shrugged 
their shoulders and said: 

«Who can tell all the details of these things ? 
All we know is that Alfred Lorraine is a good 
fellow, one who spends his money royally, 
while his handsome wife keeps society. from 
stagnation. What is it tous where his money 
came from? No one has ever hinted but that he 
got it honestly.” 

And so it went, until Mr. Wardlaw began to 
tire of useless questioning. _He resolved upon 


CLARA 


more sytematic measures, for the memory of his 
dead friend—he who once stood by, him in his 
own time of need like a brother—-haunted him, 
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urging him to give back the bread which years 
before had been cast upon the waters. 

Therefore it was that Mr. Wardlaw became a 
frequent visitor at Mr. Lorraine’s house.’ The 
urgent invitation of the lady of the mansion, 
seeonded by her husband’s seeming cordiality, 
could not be altogether ignored ; so he felt that 
he went not there entirely as a spy. 

Closely, yet carefully, he watched the 
daughter of his dead friend, and at every visit 
he became more favourably impressed by her 
beauty, her sweet temper and her graceful pre- 
sene2. 


More than once he longed to take her away | ter. 


from her uncongenial surroundings, but he 
hesitated lest by making such a proposal he 
should prematurely arouse the suspicions of her 
uncle. ’ 

Many another man would have had recourse 
to matrimonial overtures as a cloak for his 
benevolence, but Mr. Wardlaw was made of dif- 
ferent stuff. The place in his heart which a 
wife would once have filled had never been 
occupied by another. His heart was buried in 
the grave of one early lost; therefore it was 
only as a parent or as a near relative that he 
watched over Clara Lorraine and sought to} 
secure her happiness. uy 

He entirely discredited the damaging stories 
which Mrs. Lorraine lost ‘no opportunity of 
pouring into his. ears. Her words fell’ upon 
stony ground as faras belief was concerned, yet 
he listened with all the patience he could com- 
mand, for with the slanders there were mixed 
certain grains of truth—among others, hints of 
her husband’s unsettled state of mind, of his 
vague fears, of his inexplicable aversion to part- 
ing with Clara, and of his incoherent hints at a 
loss of property. . 

Mr. Wardlaw’s clear vision interpreted these 
vagaries as instances of an accusing conscience, 
or rather as the torments of one who looks for 
the reward of evil deeds, and he treasured them 
up in his mind for future use, never doubting 
but that time would be accorded him -to ‘work 
his problem out as he might choose. 

But Clara’s disappearance put to a sudden 
end all thoughts ofa longer delay. Indeed, be- 
fore learning of her flight he had determined 
upon offering her another asylum, for the scene 
of the night before—that attic chamber with its 
lighted window, the lonely girl tossing her arms 
aloft with a despairing cry, was so painfully 
impressed upon his memory that. at an earlier 
hour than custom sanctioned he had gone to 
seek her, and, if possible, bear her away; to.a 
better, happier home in the house of a friend. 

The news of her disappearance fell upon him, 
as we have seen, like a thunderbolt; but while | 
chafing with impatience to be gone, he was 
forced to listen to the platitudes, the insincere 
lamentations, the unblushing coquetries, of 
Mrs. Lorraine, ere he could free himself from 
her toils and start upon a quest for the despair- 
ing orphan. ‘ 1 

He had as little faith in Mr. Lorraine’s pur- 
suit as he had in the grief of his wife; there- 
fore he left the house feeling that upon himself 
alone depended the only chance of tne girl’s re- 
covery. . ( 

Not for a moment did the slanderous tale of 
her elopement with Langton find a lodgment in 
his belief; yet he wildly feared that in her de- 
spair and in her ignorance of the world she 
might have .— to him for counsel, being 
led thereto an innocent reliance upon his 
friendliness. Yet. he was speedily relieved of 
this thought by Lina’s assurances, and ‘he 

with the little girl heartily grateful to 

er for having lifted from his, mind a black 
though momentary fear. © 

He thought of Earnshaw. Should jhe go to 
him and claim the assistance which the night 
before had been so heartily promised him ? 
Should they two quietly and sedulously prose- 
cute a private search, and thus, if possible, save 
the girl from further publicity, or should they 
not ytea. pau oh eased ‘iti 

Before questions could be decided Mr. 

ardlaw was. accosted by the very person. to- 
wards whom his thoughts principally turned. 


turned him, as with alavm and excitement de- 
picted upon his countenanee, he was hastening 
to catch an onmibts. 

“Ah, Mr. Wardlaw, we are well met,” the 
young man exclaimed, when he recognised the 
person against whom: he had been so forcibly 
jostled. “Iwas just going to your hotel. A 
terrible thing has happened to the Lorraines. 
Have you heard of it?’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wardlaw, ‘passing his 
arm through that of his companion. “I was 
also just. thinking of going to you to consult 
as to what had best be done about the mat- 


He led his friend into a side street for a 
moment’s quiet talk, and continued : 

“ How did you hear it ?” 

Earnshaw drew from his pocket a note. It 
was from Mrs. Lorraine, and with her usual 
command of expedients, she urged the young 
man to make all possible haste to her house, for 
in‘ consequence of Clara’s. disgraceful elope- 
ment, of which you have doubtless heard ere 
this, as it is spreading over town like wildfire, 
my dear Mabel is prostrated with nervous ex- 
citement. We actually fear for her life,” the 
note further stated. ‘None of us can arouse 
her, so pray do you hasten hither and try what 
magic effect a loved voice may have in eliciting 
from her some token of consciousness.” 

“The fiend!” cried Mr. Wardlaw, -vehe- 
mently, but under his breath, then adding aloud: 
«Pardon me, Earnshaw. If youare bound upon 
so urgent an errand as life or death I must not 
detain you another instant,” 

* Do you think I’m sucha dolt as to be caught 
in this net? I even doubt what is said about 
Miss Clara’s elopement, and was hastening to 
you to learn the truth.” 

* She has not eloped, but she has gone from 
her uncle’s house.” ‘ 

« Where ?” 

« Nobody knows. Poor child! Foranything 
we may ‘know she may have been driven out of 
the world.” 

«“What !” ejaculated Earnshaw, standing still, 
while all vestige of colour faded from ‘his face. 
**Did no one stop her? Has noone started in 
pursuit ?”” 

‘As near as I can make out there was no one 
in the house who cared ‘to stop her, unless it 
was a little girl who ran wildly after me as I 
came away and begged leave to join in the 
search.” 

** Little Lina,” replied Earnshaw. “Once a 
wild little Arab, but now her edéusin’s staunch, 
trusted friend. Could she give you ‘no informa- 
tion ?” 

! “ Nothing whatever.” 

“Did you see Mr. Lorraine ?” 

‘ * His wife said he had gone out to search for 
lara.”” ' 

«I doubt it,” returned Earnshaw, decidedly. 
“Indeed I discredit every word that woman 
utters, she has proved herself so utterly false. 
But we must not stand here idling. We niust 
notify the police at once.” 

* And make the’ matter public?” asked Mr. 
Wardlaw. 

** Mrs. Lorraine will do that any way. It is 
her policy to cast all the obloquy upon the poor 
girl that she can.” 

Mr. Wardlaw set his teeth hard, and following 
the lead of his young coadjutor, they went to 
the nearest police-station. 

It was the beginning of a long, tiresome, and 
unsuccessful search, and of little use would it be 
for us to follow them from point to point, from 
one precinct to another, from north to south, 
from east to west. 

Not satisfied with ‘putting detectives and sys- 
tematic search to the task, they devoted them- 
selves to the work. At one time following a 
description which seemed to tally with their 
own and promise a glad certainty until a bitter 
disappointment awaited them, and instead of 
é’scovering the pale, despairing Clara, finding 
in her place a depraved, fallen sister in some 
loathsome haunt. At another, threading, with 
sad, foreboding hearts, those dark streets leading 
to the water’s edge, where many a poor mortal, 





Robert Earnshaw ran against and almost oyer- 


driven by the same lashes of want and despair 





as those which urged Clara to her fate, had 
swiftly fled to find beneath the black wave ‘*» 
surcease from sorrow.” 

Night came, and still the two friends, worn 
with the day’s efforts and wan with apprehen- 
sion, were unsuccessful in their search. * 

They looked into each other’s faces and 
mutely asked what next was to be done. 
Neither, for an mstant, thought of giving up 
the search. Day or night was the same to them 
until some trace of the lost girl had been found 

** Let: us. go to Mr. Lorraine’s house and see 
if they have heard anything,” suggested Mr. 
Wardlaw: 

Earnshaw reluctantly consented. At first he 
was tempted to decline outright and beg his 
friend go thither alone, for the thought of what 
might there be in store for him filled him with 
such disgust that he would avoid it if he could. 
Bot a significant glance from the elder of the 
gentlemen recalled the fact that they were 
equal sufferers, so in each other’s company they 
turned toward that house which so short a time 
before had been to one at least the most attrac- 
tive in all the town. 

During their day’s wandering they had seen 
the hapless little trunk of the lost girl at one of 
the stations, and both gentlemen hailed it with 
joy, thinking that a certain clue had been 
found, as the orphan’s name was modestly 
painted on one end of it. But their joy was 
short-lived, for the intelligence that it had been 
sent thither by Mrs. Lorraine’s express com- 
mand, with orders that it should remain until 
the owner called or sent for it, again filled them 
with disappointment, and with this disappoint- 
ment was mingled an added resentment against 
the heartless woman who could thus inflict in- 
dignities upon the inanimate belongings of her 
innocent victim. 5 

John, the servile servant, announced their 
summons when the two gentlemen arrived at 
the Lorraine mansion, and, as usual, ushered 
them into the drawing-room. Mr. Lorraine was 
not at home, though his wife was within; but 
the servant could not tell whether she would 
receive company or not. 

Mr. Wardlaw inquired for Miss Mabel, but in 
reply was told that young lady could not pos- 
sibly be seen; so the cards of the two visitors 
were sent to Mrs, Lorraine, with the request, 
however, that she should send a reply to their 
message if she felt too indisposed to see them. 

The gas in the drawing-room was partially 
turned down, and the apartment presented a 
certain solemn dreariness which impressed the 
two gentlemen as symbolic of the desolation 
which filled their hearts. They could not but 
give Mrs. Lorraine credit for successful counter- 
feiting, for assuredly the atmosphere of her 
home conveyed the impression of bereavement 
and sorrow. 

It was some time before an answer came to 
their request, and then it was in person that the 
lady of the house responded to it. She entered 
the room with a faltering step and her counten- 
ance certainly bore traces of tears, as for a 
moment her visitors caught a full glimpse of it 
when she passed under the chandelier. 

She seemed to be aware of this, for instantly 
she rang for the servant and commanded him 
to bring her a hand-screen from a distant part 
of the room, and with this she shaded her’ face 
and eyes as she sat opposite her guests. 

“You must excuse me if I favour myself 
somewhat this evening,” she said. “Even a 
faint light seems glaring to eyes which have 
been tried so sorely as mine have been to-day.” 
And she pressed her handkerchief to them as 
she spoke. 

Mr. Wardlaw was the first to make known 
the object of their visit. = 

“ Our coming this evening is undoubtedly an 
added trial,” he said; “ but we must plead our 
sympathy as an excuse. We trust that yonr 
husband’s efforts in tracing your niece have been 
more successful than our own.” 7 
“Alas! they have not,” replied the lady, in a 
dejected tone. “Every effort has been unavail- 
ing. Every measure which Mr. Lorraine took 
Lhas so signally failed that we have almost 
abandoned hope.” 
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To Mr: Wardiaw’s: mind there came the re- 
ecllection that during the day they bad never 
heard of Mr. Lorraine beimg imterested in the 
search at all, and ‘this fact confirmed the 
theory which that gentleman’ had of late har- 
boured. 

“ No,’ Mrs: Lorraine continued; “I fear’ our 
dear Clara wilk never again ‘return to us, /and 
the thought. is fraught. with such torture :that 
I fear we shalt none of us recover ‘from the 
shock.” 

«Tine; madame, works: .wonders,”: said Mr. | 
Wardlaw, who felt that some response wis 
necessary, yet feeling at a loss for arstitable | 
rejomder, such as would not compromise his own 
imtegrity. 

“Ah, time,’ repeated the lady, half petu- 
lantly. “Time brings with if s6 «many: other 
trials.” 

«« Indeed, we must: remember that. every hour 
has its sorrows, and its joys also, sometimes,” 
responded Mr. Wardlaw, scarcely knowing! what 
be said, and speaking, perhaps, more impres- 
sively than he thought. 

“Ah! if I could only believe yeu,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lorraine, dropping her screen for a‘momient 
and fiashing upon her visitor a look which made 
him start in alarm. 

‘«Pardon me; you may have misapprehended 
me,’ be said, and wishing effectually to divert 
the course of the lady’s thoughts, he continued: 
“It is indeed true that the day has brought 
with ita little gleam of. hope, despite its greater 
disappoint ments; for imstance, atone of the 
stations which we visited to-day we discovered 
Miss Clara’s trank, which at first:oneered us in- 
ealculably.. I still think, notwithstanding the 
officer’s. discouragements, that.she will even- 
tually secure it, in which case we shall be: able 
to learn something of her whereabouts,” 

Mrs. Lorraine again raised her screen. 

“Alas! poor Clara!” she ‘said, with half 
seérnful .cowmiseration. ‘ She! was always a 
child in her fondness for dress» She covld not, 
of course, carry her baggage with ber when she 
ran off; neither can she long withstand. her 
native passion for fine elothing, Therefore, as 
you say, the surest way of finding her may be 
by watehing her trunk. I hope you’ took, the 
precattion of enjoining those in charge of \it to 
jet you know immediately if anyone appears to 
claim:it.”” j 

“T did so most certainly, madame, yet it was 
somewhat of a mystery to-us how’the trunk got 
there, since, as you say, she was unable to take 
it away herself.” 

«Oli, why will you wrest from me all. the de- 
tails of poor Clara’s wrong-doing ?” siched Mrs. 
Lorraine, “I would conceal her faults if I 
could, but Sow true it is that oné error’ entails 
the’ discovery of matty others: 
wrote a truer couplet than when he éxclaimed: 


Ah. what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive! 


Since you Have asked me, and since I Know how 
charitably disposed you are toward the erring 
Clara, F must corfess that she has been in the 
habit of bribing my servants, and thus, last 
evening, she had her baggage secretly removed 
to a place whence she could obtain it any time 
without our knowledge. But I must beg yon, 
as friends, to keep this Knowledge, Neither 
Mr. Lofraine nor myself can recoiicile it te our 
consciences to publish the poor deluded. child’s 
trangressions. Ah, me! it is sad, very. sad, to 
think that such waywardness may bé inbred, 
and that should Clara be providentially restored 
to us, all our future éfforts to reclaim her may 

be fruitless.” ' 
Mrs. Lorraine’s visitors, were silent, for. to 
them this bold declaration: was, beyond, their 
Mr. Earnshaw, who, until now;. bad 


reply 
taken 10 part in the conversation, at this point |. 


ventured to make, certain. inquiries concerning 
Miss Mabel’s condition, expressing the hope 
that his note in reply to, Mrs. Lorraine’s com- 
munication of thé morning had been duly :re- 


ceived, 


At,the mention of: her! daughter's name the, 


Scott never" 


an upward glance at, the chandelier as though 
the light from it stillpained hen A moment | 
or two elapsed before she.-peplied, when. she | 
coldly said : ' 


confidence. that ere long. sie may regain her | 
senses.” ‘ 

With something of ant'effort she. went on: 

* The poor, git} was médre deeply attached to | 


| her cousin than Twas. aware. . Had I suspected 


the extent, of the .imflueace. whieh Clara had 
acquired over her I shonld have been ,able to 
prevent this direful result. At present, as’ yeu 


| mey*imagine, we are all ina stato? the wildest 


excitement, I. really, never. expected to experi- 
ence such trials.” , 
The two gentlemen arose'at this hint. . 


ness to let us know if. you, receive any tidings, of 
your niece?” said Mr. Wardlaw. ‘fAs,I;told | 
you this morning, there is:a communication’ of | 
great moment which I should.have made to her 
someidays ago; It-.uyust be delayed no: longer 
than, Previdence ordains.” 


these words, there flitted. a spasmodic flash. of 
hate such ashe had never before beheld upon.a 
woman’s face, and whieh he hoped. he might 
never see agail. it: 
Yet the promise which he asked, for was gi 
in a sweetly modulated voicesand direetly Lise 
after, with many courteous, speeches on. both 
sides, the gentlemen took leave. : 


the mask she had held, and burying her face in 
her bhands,,mnoaned; in unaffected anguish. Yet 
not with the anguish of @, broken; remorseful 
spirit, but rather. with the dry of: a soulon the 
brink of perdition. : ted 

“Why dolI so blindly rush upon myfate?” 
shecried. “Why doesthis cold,,hanghty, middle- 
aged man, hold,my heart as in a viee?- Is it-that 
his coldness fires me with the resolvé' to conquer 
it? -Is it that my, heart seeks some compen- 
sation for the love ef my husband which I know 
I have forfeited, or bas Fate deereed that: my 
destiny shall be linked with his ? Oh, ‘miserable 
wife that I am. L feel that I love him, ove him 
beyond all.else, and. yet he clings to the hated 
Clara and would wed, her even, though I threw 
myself at his feet.. Oh, that, wretched, hateful 
Clara! It is well indeed that she has fled; 
for were she here, were 1 to. meet her while this 
mood, is upon me, I fear, that a, fearful crime 
mand zest upoa my soul, even a greater crime 
than——” 

She stopped, but a momené ~ later con- 
tinued : hie 

«« No. Great, indeed, it would, be, but, mot a 
greater one than that which I contemplate,” 

And again burying her faee-in her. hands, that 
same wild cry; buyst-from her, lips: 

“ Eugenia, what is the, matter? Are.you 


She started up with a frightened, look as 
though a Medusa head had suddenly been thrust 
before her eyes. Her husband stood before:hey, 
pale and haggard, lia ’ 

** Are you ill ?” he repeated. .. 

“No, Iam not ill,” she answered, in a hollow 
voice, |“ You have been:out all day: Haveyou 
heard anything of Clara?’ ,, 

‘“« No,” he returned, sullenly..,. “* Your. work, I 
cannot undo, We mustalltake the consequences. 
John; says that, Wardlaw has,-been here twice 
to-day. Isitse?’’., , 

‘* Yes,” his wife, replied, almost im a. whisper. 
« What was his business ?” 

« He came to;make inguiries,abont: Clara,” 

« Then he. Knows she:has:gone ?”’ 

« Yos,’? : rg 

“Ts he searching for her ?” 

Bp BMI ine%9 


: Doi Lorraine. struck his hand against his fore, 
“tv Taerb he’ ll find:her,” hi¢ caids *He'ihfind her 
if she’s above ground, and’Glara was too mach 





lady started, and again raise@»the sereen with 


, Again’ the wife 
: f _ | interval which had-elapsed since last her hus- 
« Thank you ; my deughter’s condition -is in- | hand, spoke; her mind, had. wandered off imio 
deed alarming, deplorable, I. may say, but I heve | other channels. ; bh ems 

you.” ’ 


we can 


| the fiercely uttered reply. 
«Would it be asking. teo much of your kind- | , 


Again Mr. Wardlaw-caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
Lorraine’s faee, and he noted that, across it.at |. 


When they had ‘gone Mrs. Lorraine dropped |. 


He took a turn or two about the room. 


“« Eugenia.” 
started, for im. the. brief 


Engenia”’ . | ' 
“Well?” she replidde: “I amt: listening 10 
“ We.must leave town to-morrow as,sdom us 
prepare ourselves,’ i 

“« For what purpose ?””. ... at 
“It is not necessary that I should tell you. 
We. mugt.leave: town, I say. :Biiat:. mus: 
suffiee.”’ ; “ — 

i “Logo where, and for how long ai time:?” 
To America, tostay, perhaps, for evet,’’ was 


He said no more;-but turning sullenly.away, 
went to hisiown room, where, until déy broke, 
his wiié, heand the nervous \fustling of paper: 
and tie steady miovement.of his penj alternated 
with » restless pacing of the fleory (000 


CHAPTER XXE 


Untit late into the night; until:far into the 
morning, Mrs: Lorraine, herown sleepless 
vouch, heard: the steady movement of her hus- 
band’s: pen, as it: seemed: to’ glide over: sheet 
after sheet of paper—heard, too, the: restless 
pacing up and:down the floor; and ever and 
anon a deep-drawn, anxidus sigh, whieh at timer 
seemed more like a groan woes f 

She lay wondering ‘what the future would 
being forth, wondering more than all else what 
her own future was to be. Like’an evil ‘en- 
chantress who has invoked spirits whose bature 
she knew ‘not, she was aghast ati the’ possible 
consequences of her own work, for blinded. by 
selfishness ‘as she was, she felt that Clara’s de- 
parture from beneath her roof was the: signa) 
for disasters which ‘she could not foresee. | | 

“Who and what is the girl that: she should 
so influence Alfred Lorraine's movements tf’ she 
thought; as she lay perplexed and tormented by 
conflicting suggestions. ‘What is the mean- 
ing of thie suddenly proposed journey abroad ? 
I will not'accompany him! If he goes,'it ‘shall 
be without me, for I will not, I cannot tear my- 
self away from home at this juncture): “My 
piness is centred here, and'were all‘the world 
promised me as a reward,’ I-would not'set’ foot 
on foreign soil so long as William: Wardlaw re- 
mains belind:”” ** 1 Mis 18 

As she lay in her luxurious chamber, hearing 
the’ wild'storm which had-suddenty ariven with- 
ont—startléd secasionally from fitfal sleep by 
the mad. gusts which shook the windows as if 
they were determined to break i upon her; no 
thought of the wandering Clava entered) her 
mind. Not for aa imstant-did’ she ‘reftect that 
perhaps the orphan nsightibe expdsed to those 
blasts as well as to many another danger infi- 
nitely worsethan the wurting of wind‘and rain. 
- Seeurely hoased, comfortably | lod gedy-luxu- 
riously fed; Mrs. Lorraine’s thoughts had never 
gone ‘out toward the suffering; neither had her 
hand ever been stretched forth to aid- ‘tem. 
She would draw her silk skirts aside it the 
street’ whenever she met a beggar, lest she 
should be contaminated by a chance touch, and 
Se wad always averted from anything 
w bore the stamp of su , } 

Even her own children in their ilness- were 
nursed by hirelings,; and her mother’ died alone, 
with tio one to close het éyes and whisper a 
comforting word im her-dying cat, So it) is ‘no 
wondet that ¢ueh.a wormat had ‘10 ‘thought to 
bestow upon the hated gitl wheiti: her permect- 
tions had driver forth. J, 

‘Tf her husband's stratee cond et; if his inex- 
plivable words, and stil mote itexplieable com- 
marids, alurwied her, slie resolved 6h¢ would find 
@ Way out of (hén: difficulties, even if’ that road 


should lead te the py hy Ae aes Every- 
thing had prospered to ‘Her satisfaction 
this far, and shé would eontinwe sé to shape 
affaire that’ she woukl not be Batilked of final 





of a Christian to. rusk to sdickles’) Williant 
Wardlaw-wili find her.” i b 


érramiphi. i Oe 
“JTowards' morte she féll asleep, But when 
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she awoke it seemed as thouck she were living 
over again the events of the day before, for 
upon opening, her eyes.she saw standing beside 
her bed. her maid Cécile, with the same. look 
upon her face which it had worn twenty-four 
hours previously, 

«What is it, Cécile?” said Mrs. Lorraine, 
starting slightly as if with some, premoni- 
tion of evil. ‘Has Clara, returned during, the 
night ?” 

“No, madame, she has not returned,” replied 
the maid. 

“Then why are you here disturbing me again 
as you did yesterday ?” 

“ Because, madame, I have some other ‘bad 
news to, tell.” 

«Bad news!” repeated Mrs. Lorraine. “Did 
you call. Clara’s flight. bad news; you stupid 

irk?” 
ee Pardon, madame, but the news I. bring to« 
day is ver’ much worse than that. about, Mees 
Clara.” 

«Then telhitiquickly, Cécile. I au not-fond 
of mysteries.” 

In response the girl drew a letter;£rom: be- 
neath her.apfon, and offered it to her:mistress. 

«“ Who is: it-from ?” theJatter demanded: 

«From Mees Mabe},” } f 

“From Miss Mabel, indeed. She must, have 


suddenly grown very, fond of letter-writing if} 


she prefers sending netes: teo.coming to my 
éhamber. What does she want, Cécile 2” 

“ Had not madame better read the letter and 
see? Ishould not. read the. billet which is. not 
write to me’ 

Mrs. Lorraine took the-note impatiently and 
tore off its;envelope.. She ginneed her. eye care- 
lessly over its contents, bat an imstant later.a 
wild ory burst from her lips. ‘. 

“ Qécile?’. she: sereamed; “this, is your 
doing.” 

And: springing from the bed, she seized. the 
girl by the shoulders and. shook-her until her 
very teeth chattered. |, 

“* Cécile,” she repeated, “this is. your, deing. 
You have betrayed me. .You have betrayed 
nie!” r 

“I, madame?” gasped the girl, shaking with 
fear; for though she might cope with the anger 
of the weak Mabel, she stood terrified. befove 
the wrath of Mrs. Lorraine, “I, madame? 
Pray: tell, me what. 1. have, done, Indeed, 
madame,” and the girl began to cry, “I know 
not why Lshould be: pitched ahd shook, I have 
served madame, and I. know not what she mean 
when she say Ihave bettay her.” 

Mrs. Lorraine stamped her foot with passion+ 
ate violenee. « 

“Cécile,”’* she almost shtieked; ‘‘don’t. dare 
repeat: your falsehoodsto me. Goto your own 
room, gather up yourthings, and leave my house 
before noon. I will nolongersuffer such a viper 
to remain under my roof,’ 

“ Prayy madatne,.do nob be sxeruel to Cécile. 
What hare Mees Mabel done ?- What have she 
say about me to make madame so angry? I 
watch her room close all day: ydsterdays; as 
tmadame.ecommanded.” 

“*Tisfalse, Cécile. You dii/ not. guard her 
room as I:bade you.’ 

“Yes, wadame, Idid—I. strely did,” asseve- 
tated thewirl. “All day long I sit; in: the ball 
beside the door fo watch if sme go in or come 
out, and she not do either’; so) I call! and I say; 
“Mees Mabel, will you have sometings toveat, i” 
and she say noting, and: think: she, be sleepy; 
or what you call sulky, and I say no more then; 
but after a leetle I say again; ‘Mees Mabel, 
won't you‘have:sometings toeat ?’ and again she 
say notings.. So what: shall Lde?: Iitey to. go 
into her chamber to see if she’ is»denad. of alive 
or sulky; and: I cannot, for the door is locked. 
Then [ try for'to look:if- I dan ‘see: im through 
the hole‘of the! key; and D eatmoty for it; is-all 
dark there, and then I say; *Well,/ if Mees 


Mabel weesh to be sulky Leannot help dat,’ and | 
I say novmore ‘ Will: you: have: sometings to 


eat, butcl kéep: still and goon with my work, 
and once in a whileI sing. What elsecould I 
do, madame?” ©... - >», sahy 

‘ dégue, you knew very well that alithe while 
you were watching an empty room—that before 





you took up your position Mabel had escaped. 
You try in this way to blind me and keep a 
situation which you have forfeited by your 
perfidy.” . 

Oh!’ cried the maid, wringing her hands. 
«What ver’ terrible tings madame can say! I 
did not leave the chamber—no, not an instant 
except when I go to the hotel of Monsieur Lang- 
ton, as madame have command me to do.” 

“Hush, Cécile!” exclaimed Mrs. Lorraine. 
** Not so loud. You know you are not to mention 
that.” ‘ 

* But, madame, how can I help mentioning: 
that when I am so unjustly accused? If Mees! 
Mabel get outof her chamber it was when I was, 
gone to the hotel of Monsieur Langton.” 

“Silence, Cécile!’ again exclaimed Mgrs. 
Lorraine, stamping her foot;as she proceeded 
with her hasty toile®. ** All you might utter 
between this and would make no dif- 
ference in my telief: Yot have been guilty of 
deception, and I will have you no longer in my 
service,” 

Mrs.. Lorraine’s voice shook with agitation, 
for really the note which’ she had received con- 
tained tidings. which would have filled any 
mother’s heart with dismay—eten the ‘heart of 
so indifferent a parent.as. Mrs, Lorraine. She 
motioned the virl from tte room. ‘Theny havi 


finished sing, she took the letter, and 
a trembling knocked at- the deer of the 
ad joifiimg room. , : ~ 


She was commanded t& enter, and a moment 
later she crossed the threshold of her hasband’s | 
private where, whem or pressed 
by anxieties, ie was aceitsto to pass many 
hours ofthe might, atid. where; during the one 
just passed, he had spent tiem ail. 

More ha and anxious tham on the 
previous evenitig, he lookte@ up witha.frown as 
his wife appeared. : 

“ Could, you not have spated me this:interrup- 


tion, a” he mt “T am exeeedingly 
busy do not like tobe disturbed” 
“ The ifterruption is necessary, ,” she 


prey an unnatutal voiée, scating herself oppo- 
site him, ’ ' 

Mr. Lorraitie laid down his} for, pre- 
occupied as ha was, he could nef bith see that 
something had greatly sheltim hig wife's 
equanimity, ar TENT 


held. - 

“ Fis a letter,’ she mechanically replied. 
“ Yesterday morning at this hour you read ,one 
to me. It is now my turn to read one to you. I 
would spare myself the pain of doing so were it 
possible, for [ assure you the reading of itis the 
most: humiliatingytask:I have ever assigned my- 
self.” 


«Then pray defer it until another occasion,” 
said Mr. Lorraine, irritably. ‘I tell you again; 
Bugenia, I-am very busy; and would rather not 
be disturbed: justat present.” 

Mrs. Lorraime’s eyes flashed as she replied : 

“You do not know what you say, Alfred. 
Whatever your business may be, it should: and 
must wait until I haveacquainted you with the 
contents of this note.’ 

She braced herself back in her ehair. and 
commenced reading, though it) was with a,con- 
temptuous curl-of thedip that she, pronounced 
the opening ‘wards: : 


“My Dear, Mawma: 

“T know this letter willoffend you, but 
Pean’t re it. -I didn’t believe Cécile when'she 
suid that Clara-and Charlie Lan: had eloped 
at/least, if’ I believed it at first, I did not 
awhile later, ‘after’ I kad: thought of'itialls for 
Clara has no money, not even a penny, while I 
have plenty; and’ money is: what Charlie arist 
have. So after Céeilevwent to your room "I 
dressed myself for walking, and slipped away; 
and went to°Charlie’s hotel'and hada falkexpla- 
nation with him. He says thathemever meant 
to marry Clara; that he only. flirted with ber a 
little to tease me, and, that if you go, on aceus- 
ing him in such adamaging way he ll be obliged. 


c 


i to eas | an action for slander.. I tell you this 
not to fr 


ighten you, but only as a joke, for, of 





course, Charlie isn’t in earnest. Well, . dear 
mamma, the upshotof it all is, that Charlie and 
I are married. Probably before Cécilé got 
through telling you all that stuff she told me we 
were pronounced man and wife by a nice little 
Methodist minister, whose name I'll enclose to 
you to satisfy you it’s all right. 


“We left town directly, and have come to 
this little place to stay untik»yew.and papa 
become reconciled to the thing; the way here 
Charlie and I couldn’t help laughing when we 
thought of Cécile’s watching before my locked 
bor, for Charlie said of course you would try to 
Keep we a prisoner until Clara’s affaitwas well 
through + Tell Cécile she may havemy old 

ey silk to console her; and tell papa and Lina 
(ine little tiger!) that I shall not forget them if 

am matried, As fer you, dear mamma, I 
suppose you'll be awfally vexed. I haven't for- 
gotten how you thiteatened me once, but I’m not 
ra now, for my husband will protect me. I 
wish you’d please send’ tee my things. The 

_ wardtebe will 


three trunks im ny. hold every- 
thing I shall need atipresentj and won't you ask 
papa to send)me five of six fumdred pounds, for 


I left in too.much of a hurry te-ack myself > 


Your affectionate danghter, “Be 
“Maser Dommathe Lawa'ton.”” 


(To oe Céntinuadsy: 


bs 





A MATRIMONIAL PRIZB. 


ee 


Cuicaco contains o#e woman that is a prize. 
Her name is Mrs. Christie Olenson, and she 
lives with her husbatid in ‘a, modest tenement. 
What is specially remarkable aout the lady 
is the fact that she has made neatly all the fur- 
niture in the house with her 9wn hands! A 
reporter recently visited her, andlthus describes 
what hd’saw : vB aS 


‘“Mra. Olenson has.co letelyfurnished the 
varoagsed it is most ma; done, too. 
The husband first escorteth the Boribe to the 


little parlour, where neurly epetything in the 
pikes of fuctdiaita is. from. phe of this help- 
wate. Standing oppusite the door 


“« What paper is that whi coun hates te 4 ‘organ, the case of which is finely 
hand ?” he asked, pointiag-to apts abicene|Aniaioktn a varcty ob baad Wotds, Upon the 


ease is a very life-like bird in the act of seizing 
a cherry in.its bill. -On a front panelisan East 
Indiaman, full-rigged ship, under full sail. ‘Tne 
water, which is most excellently represented, is 
of a piece of dark wood whose. grain is wavy, 
and which isi neatly joined to produce the 
desired effect. A secretaire occupies the other 
side of the room, and“ is constructed of 3,000 
pieces of wood. The, design is unique, and the 
manner in which a number of secret drawers are 
stored away is something marvellous. The 
centre table is also of her consttuction, and is 
very handsdbiie. The cornices, picture frames, 
stools atid chairs are wll from the deft fingers of 
Mrs. Olenson. ; 

“A magnificently carved bedstead graces thei? 
sleeping apartment, and other articles of mifior 
importance are scattered about the rooms. Mrs, 
Olenson, has manufactured nearly all her wooden 
tools, and the greater part of her steel ones, She 
is thirty-six years of age, tall and straight, fair, 
pleasant, and determined.” 

a a 

Tivo Califorbian ladies have signed an agrés- 
ment to fight with gloves for a purse of 250 
dollars, the prize to be, awarded to the faik one 
who displays most science and enduraiite. “Qne 
of the combatants is described as a blonde, with 
regular features, stall, white, and well-formed 
hands, and a mild and quiet manner..'The other 
is a. brunette, with» black eyes and hajr, long 
arms, a vicious temper, and a style of converst- 
tion deseribed as “snappy and energetic.” The 
finger nails of these ‘interesting creatures will 
be pared before the battle, as there is just a 
chance of the gloves being slipped off and the ten 
commandments coming into play. 
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TRUE IN DEATH. 


——_>—_-—__. 


Rosrrer Spencer sat alone upon the stone 
steps by the fountain in his own pretty grounds, 
reading a letter. His handsome face was dar- 
kened by a frown, and his dark eyes glittered 
‘dangerously. A few moments ago he sat down 
there, feeling perfectly happy; but now he was 
as miserable as man can be. 

For two weeks his fiancée, Mary Stanley, had 
been at his sister’s on a visit, and the time had 
flown rapidly to two persons, at least. On the 
afternoon of the opening of our story, she and 
Mattie Spencer had gone to town to do some 
shopping; and as they had dec:ined Robert’s 
offer of assistance, he was forced to remain at 
home alone. Forsome time he sat in the house 
and read; but, growing tired of that, he took 
his book and went out of doors. A boy came up 
the path, and Robert saw him and inquired his 
‘business. 

“T want Miss Stanley,” the boy answered. 
«‘T’ve got a note for her.” 

“A note? Let me haveit. She is out, and 
I will give it to her.” 

“Well,” said the boy, “he told me not to 
give it to anybody but her; but I can’t wait, so 
here it is.” 

Robert took the note and looked at it very 
closely. It was directed, in a bold dashing 
hand, to Miss Mara Stanley. The writing was 
‘unmistakably a gentleman’s. Robert turned it 





over, looked at every side of it, and at last 
forgot himself so far as to open it. ~As he read 
the few lines he bit his lips: with anger, and a 
dull pain at his heart told him how dear the 
lovely Mara wasto him. The note was signed 
“Willie,” and the writer asked Mara to meet 
him at the “usual place” at half-past eight 
that evening. Robert fairly groaned. Would 
she go? That was the question. But he 
would not wait for time to decide; he would 
not wait and give his rival a chance to utter 
words of love to her whom he had loved so long ; 
he would upbraid her with her perfidy as soon 
as he saw her. 

He was all impatience, and started off to meet 
the carriage, which he knew must be near home 
by this time. After he had walked rapidly for 
about half an hour, he saw them coming. 
Mara caught sight of him she smiled a glad, 
happy smile ; but as she came nearer, and saw 
how haggard he looked, she feared that he was 
ill, and anxiously inquired the vause of,his wan, 
weary look. He knew that if he was stern she 
would haughtily resent his manner; so he said, 
calmly : 

“No, Mara, Iam not ill, neither do I feel well 
or RepPy: Will you walk to the house with 
me ?” 


“To be sure I will!” she said, cheerily alight- 
ing as she spoke. 


The carriage passed on out of sight. Mara 
put her hands on her lover’s arm, and looking 
tenderly up into his face, said : 


“Now, Robert, confess; are you ill, cross, 


—— 
worried, or what? ‘Tell Mara, and let her com- 
fort you.” 

He shook her hands from his arm, and 
answered, coldly, as he put the note in her 
hand: 

“ You will preface your words of love with an 
explanation of this, if you please.” 

She took the open note and read it. At first 
a look of utter bewilderment passéd over her 
face as she saw his stern, angry look. 

“ Dear Willie,” she murmured, as she read 
the letter again. “But Rob, what shall I ex- 
plain ?” ' 

“Explain that note!’ he fairly thundered. 
**Who is Willie ?” And what right has he to 
write to you? I’m nota fool to be thus tam- 
pered with !”’ 

When he begun to speak she looked bewil- 
dered and distressed ; but. as the true import of 
his words dawned upon her, she drew her head 
up haughtily, and every spark of tenderness fled 
from her beautiful eyes. 

“Mr. Spencer,” she said, “I question your 
right to open and read my letters, and I surely 
shall explain nothing.” 

He was fairly livid with rage as he answered : 

“You question my right, Mara? You are 
my betrothed wife. Have I no rights, no 
privileges?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Spencer, you have your 
rights. But even if you were my husband I 
should object to your opening my letters. If I 
marry, Is marry a husband, not a master. 
True love knows no distrust. We have both been 
mistaken, and ’tis well that we have been unde- 
ceived intime. Allow me to bid you good-even- 
ing and good-bye, for of course I cannot remain 
your sister’s guest after what has occurred. I 
will say good-bye to-night, as I shall leave early 
in the morning. Take my advice; give up the 
idea of marrying, and adopt a child. If you only 
get one young enough you can break her spirit 
and bend her will to yours. Of course it will 
take time; but you will feelamply repaid for 
your trouble, it will be such a pleasure for you 
to feel that you are master !” 

With a sweeping courtesy and a sarcastic 
smile she left him. He looked after her in 
wondering surprise ; but, as he realised that she 
had gone, as he looked down at the glittering 
ring in his hand, a look of agony swept over 
his face, and tears sprang to the strong man’s 
eyes. 
Me Mara!” he called, ‘‘ Mara, come back !’” 

But she honoured him only with a haughty 
inclination of her stately head, and passed into 
the house. 

Going directly to her own room, she sent a 
servant to ask Hattie tocometoher. For long 
years they had been friends, and when Mara 
became Robert’s betrothed, none rejoiced as 
much as Hattie. But now, as she entered Mara’s 
room, she inquired, anxiously : 
“What do you want, Mara? What is the 
matter? Surely you and Robert have not 
quarrelled? He came in a moment ago, looking 
as pale as death.” 
** Yes, Hattie, all is over between us. I must 
tell you all, and I know that you will exonerate 
me from blame, and tell me that I have done 
rfectly right. You know that Wilhelmina 
Sodeer married Leonard Perry. You also know 
that he offered himself to me, and I refused 
him. He is very cruel to poor Willie, and denies 
her everything that can contribute to her plea- 
sure. He will not let her speak to me, and so 
we have to see each other secretly. Poor 
Willie! She wrote, asking me tu meet her at 
her mother’s this evening. The boy came with 
the note just before we came home, and Robert 
opened and read it. Then he ordered me to 
explain the contents. He almost swore at me! I 
declined to acknowledge a master, and gave him 
back his ring. Did I do right, Hattie ?” 
«Well, I do not like tosay.. It was 
certainly wrong for Robert to open your letter, 
but I do not wonder at his beingangry. Was 
the note signed Willie? She always used to 
sign herself so.” 
“Yes, of course it was; but he had no right 





to insult me by distrust. My love has been too 
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true, too pure to allow that. I gave him the 
first true love of a pure heart ; and he ought to 
trust fully and completely. Do not try to effect 
a reconciliation between us, Hattie, for I will 
never, never forgive him !”” 

Hattie Spencer knew her friend too well to 
think that argument would do any good, so she 
kissed her and left her with a sad heart. She 
went straight to her brother. 

* Rob, you have been an idiot!’ were her 
emphatic words. ‘“ Don’t you remember Mara’s 
old room-mate at school, Willie Rodney? That 
note was from her. But it will do you no good 
to try and make up your quarrel, for Mara will 
never forgive you.” 

She need not, Hattie. She never loved me, 
or she would not be so ready to give me up.” 

«Never loved you! Roh, you know nothing 
of love when you say that. I never saw a woman 
love as she'does. She is too good, too pure, ‘to 
love at all and not love with all her heart. But 
you have recklessly cast your treasure away, and 
I hope you will realise just how foolish you haye 
been 2”? . 


True to her word, Mara left for home the 
next morning. She gave Robert her hand and 
wished him ‘‘Good morning” in the cdolest 
possible manner. He ‘tried to be as cool and 
collected as she, but his attempt was a miserable 
failure. When she had gone, he sat down, 
utterly miserable. He-saw how sinfully foolish 
he had been to distrust the woman whom he 
professed to love, and who loved him. Distrust 
and jealousy are insults to any true woman. 
Perfect love and perfect faith are utterly in- 
separable... 

After a few weeks Robert wrote to Mara, 
and asked her to forgive him and give back her 
love. He pleaded his great love for her as ar 
excuse for ‘his jealousy and distrust. She 
answered : 


“Yxs, Rob, I know that you love me after a 
certain way, I thought that I loved you, and 
so I did when I promised to be your wife.. I 
loved you, respected you and trusted you with 
the entire power of: my soul. I would have 
staked my life_on your nobleness. But when 
you lowered yourself to petty jealousy, when 
you doubted my lové, yes, my very truthfulness, 
for had I not prontised, with my hand in yours, 
to love nojone else but you, to be: yours till 
death ?—-when you showed me go plainly that 
you doubted me my respect fied, and with it my 
love. -Ido not pretend that I have given up all 
the old love, for that-is impossible ; I have loved 
too long and too well. But I do not love you 
as I did once. I should not dare to trust my- 
self or you., Do not. plead with me, for you 
cannot alter my determination. I shall never 
marry unless. I find. the one person in all the 
world who I know can make me happy. Now 
do not cherish the idea that it can ever be other- 
wise. I hope that you will forget me, and find 
someone else whom you will trust as youdo not 
trust mes%, 


Months passed wearily to him who had so 
recklessly cast from him the best of all earthly 
treasures, a true, faithful love. But he saw no 
pha to regain it, and so he had to try to be con- 

ent. ; 


* * * * © 


_ “Mara, I tell you it is the only way. If you 
do not marry Colonel Brandon I am a ruined 
man. I have kept the secret from the world as 
jong as I can. you become his wife before 
he sails for America, as he wishes, all will yet 
be. well; but otherwise—” “a 

“Pather,” answered Mara, “I would do any- 
thing but this. But I cannot marry a man 
whom T do not love, ,I cordially respect, Colonel 
Brandon, but I do not love him. Take my for- 
tune ; I will work, beg, steal, before I will per- 
jure my soul by false marriage vows—before I 

80 wrong myself. andthe man who honours 

me enough to offer to make me his wife, by 
giving an empty hand and unloving heart.” 

Her father urged, but to no purpose. 

“Colonel Brandon,” she answered, “I 











and admire you; and I thank you with all my. 


heart for the honour you do me; but I cannot 
be your wife.” 

Colonel Brandon was a good, noble man, and 
he truly loved Mara ; and though his handsome 
eyes were full of sorrow as he heard her words, 
he answered calmly, though tenderly: 

«Mara, for years my one dream has been to 
make you my wife; but if I must resign the 
one dearest idea of my life, I will not cloud our 
parting by unavailing regrets. But, let meask, 
do you love anyoné else ?” 

‘*Yes, Colonel Brandon, I will be perfectly 
honest with you. I know that you will respect 
my confidence. Five years ago I became Robert 
Spencer’s promised wife. I loved him, and 
should have been his wife long ere this, but he 
distrusted me, and I broke my engagement.” 

“Rob Spencer! Why, Mara, I never heard 
of that... Rob is a noble fellow. But rest as- 
sured that I shall respect your confidence.” 

Mara had’ found out, as many do, too late, 
that it is far easier to bid love die than kill it. 
But what'could she do? She-had determined 
to root up her love for Robert, but the task was 
indeed a difficult one. If memory had not ¢on- 
stantly been bringing his every word and tone 
to her she would have been truly thankful; but 
who of us is ever free from the haunting dreams 
of the past ? 

How often, when we are congratulating our- 
selves:that we have deeply buried and utterly 
forgotten some deep sorrow or joy, or perhaps 
some deep blended sorrow and ‘joy, does some 
trifling act or careless. word open anew the 
grave, and bring forth the would-be-forgotten 
past! How often, when we are living in the 
present, and thinking ourselves happy in it, do 
we find ourselves carried, completely against our 
will, back, back to the happyor perhaps the 
miserable past ! 

But why fight against the inevitable? No 
grave is deep enough or dark enough to hold 
the memories which will, in spite of all effort, 
come unbidden and unwelcome to the mind. 

Mara could not forget. She had forgiven long, 
long ago, but forget she could not. She could 
not humble her pride by writing to him ;and so 
she lived on, with a longing for the sound of his 
voice, for the clasp of his hand, which she could 
not stifle. 

* * * * * 


**Rob, look here, please,” said Hattie 
Spencer, one bright morning, as her brother 
entered the breakfast room. ‘See, is this not 
glorious? Aunt Deborah has written toask me 
to spend the summer with her. She says that 
Virgie is to be married early in October, and that 
I must be one of the bridesmaids. She asks me 
to come by the first of:\June. Oh! will it not be 
lovely ?”” 

** Why yes, Hattie, it!will be pleasant. Who 
will be there ?” 

“Well,” said Hattie, consulting her letter, 
“she says that Maud and Freddie Terry are to 
come some timein July, and that Sue Adams 
and. ber younger sister Maria are there now. 
Colonel Brandon is there, and you are to, come 
any time before the middle of June.” 

“« Well, get your fine feathers all plumed, and 
T will join you at the appointed time. So 
Virginia ‘is to be married at last? Well, she will 
grace the Orman mansion, but, I am afraid she 
will not bless her husband’s heart. Olcott Orman 
is a grand fellow, and I wish that he had 
chosen a woman with a heart.” 

«“ Why, Rob, I think that Virgie loves Olcott. 
She seems to be devoted to him.” 

* Seems, indeed! Why, Hattie, sheisa perfect 
coquette, and cannot help flirting. I suppose 
she thinks that she loves him. She would make 
anyone believe that she loved devotedly. I have 
seen her look into poor Jack Howel’s eyes as if 
she were dying for love of him. I tell you, such 
women cannot help it. I have seen him tremble 
and grow pale at that tender, lingering touch 
of her hand.which only a. woman knows how, to 
give. Hattie, Jack Howel was my dearest friend, 
and I know that Virgie Havens killed him. I 
watched that flirtation, and I never think of 





I saw with my own eyes and heard with my 
own ears. I have never told anyone before, 
nor would I tell you if r Jack was not 
dead. That time when I was sick at Aunt 
Deborah’s I crawled down into the parlour, one 
evening, and lay down on the sofa. After a 
time Jack came in and sat down before the 
grate. I was too tired to talk, soI kept still, 
and after a time, I fell asleep. I was aroused 
by the fall of a window up above somewhere, 
and when I opened my eyes I saw that Virgie 
had entered the room and was standing by Jack’s 
chair, Heavens! it makes my blood boil to 
think of it. Her hands were passed so tenderly, 
so-caressingly, over his hair; her cheek lay close 
against his, and her warm breath was on his 
lips. She lay in his arms, and let him look into 
her eyes and read love as plainly written there 
as it ever was in woman’s eyes. I heard him 
ask her ina voice husky with love and doubt to 
be his wife, and then she answered him. How? 
She put her hands up to his lips and bade him 
stop, if he did not’ wish to kill her. Kill her! 
Bosh ! Women’s hearts are made of granite. 
She told him that she was so grieved, and that 
she had been so happy in his friendship. She 
actually offered her lips fora kiss, and begged 
him to be her friend! Her friend! Great 
heavens! I'd have killed her if I had hung for 
it! Poor, poor Jack! He’s better off. Id 
rather be in my grave than married to such a 
woman.” 

“You are severe, Rob. She is a coquette, but 
all women are not.” 

“T’m not sure of that, little sister. A woman 
accepts all the love that she can get, and when 
she has done with it throws it aside as carelessly 
as she woulda cast-off glove. It is becoming 
an acknowledged fact that it is so, and both 
men and women understand it perfectly. Years 
ago, if a man told a woman that he loved her 
it was as good as an offer of marriage; but no 
one dreams of sucha thing now. But we'll go 
and help Virgie'cut a dash on her wedding-day. 
I hope, as she puts her hand in Olcott’s and 
promises to love, honour and obey, that she will 
see Jack Howel’s grave before her eyes. I? 
they say anything to me about going with them 
on their wedding trip, I shall suggest a visit to 
Greenwood.” 

“Oh, Rob, you would not be so mean !” 

“ Wouldn’t I? Trust me'! But never mind, 
a 3; do not look so sorry; you’re not a 

irt.” 

So, kissing his sister, Rob took up his hat and 
left the room. 


Hattie’s preparations went forward rapidly, 
and the second day of June found her at her 
aunt’s, 

«Now, auntie, let me go to my room and 
dress, for I am dying to hear the news. I'll 
hurry and get down in time for a nice long chat 
before dinner.” 

Soon she came down looking very sweet and 
pretty in her pure white dress and blue ribbons. 

“Now, Aunt Deborah,” she exclaimed seating 
herself by her aunt’s side, “ do tell me who is 
here. Oolonel Brandon?” 

“Yes; Colonel and Lieutenant Ramsey ar- 
rived yesterday. The house is full, and we are 
daily expecting more. When will Rob come?” 

“He said that he would try and come next 
| week; but I am afraid he cannot get all his 
business arranged by that time. How does 
Virgie bear it? Does she feel sorry about 
leaving home ?” 

“Yes, I think she does. She has been very 
low-spirited for some weeks, and I have feared 
that she was not well; but I guess it is only the 
thought of leaying home for so long a time. 
Olcott’ sent her an elegant set of pearls yester- 
day, and she only glanced at them. A few 
minutes after I found her in her room crying as 
if her heart would break. I am provoked at 
her. Itis not like her to act so. I gave her 
credit for more spirit.” 

« Aunt Deborah, do you think she loves Olcott 
Orman ?” 





that lonely grave in Greenwood without anathe- 
matising woman’s folly. Don’t tell me! I know! 


“Loves him? Oh, Hattie, do not, I beg of 
you, try me by any of your sentimental notions. 
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Loves him? Of course she loves him .well| ‘Why, Rob,” she exclaimed, “tis two years FACHTER: 
enough. This idea of love isall nonsense. He | since you have paid us a visit ? Now do younot B te 
is rich, handsome, and of a good old family. | feel jnst.a little ashamed of yourself?” [ Street ee 


What more could she desire ?” 

“Certainly nothing, auntie; if. she is. con: 
tented,,.I am; but, for my part, I had.rather 
feel my husband's arms around me, knowing 
that I was his dearest earth possession and he 
mine, than to have a crown of jewels. blazing 
upon my. brow and,.n0 love throbbing ‘in my 
heart.” 

Py ¥ou are too old-fashioned , altogether, 
attie,” 

« Perhaps Lam... Love may be very much out 
of style, but it is just as sweeta, treasure as,it 
ever was.” 

Just, then Virginia entered the room. 

“What's that, Hattie? You.and mamuia 
discussing love? Oh, fie! a less hackneyed 
subject.; Going, mamma! Please send Fanchette 
to me, I want. my shawl; J am y quite cool. 
Now, Consin Hattie, how are you? So you 
believe in marrying for love. Believe;me, my 
pretty. cousin, it, would not pay. .. Excuse the 
slang ; but love.pays a very.small, percent> 


"Hattie looked. indignant as; she, answered, 





“* Virgie, were you ever in love ? ,I do not.meam 


the foolish, schoolgirl acceptance.of the.,termy | 


but really and truly,” 

Virginia Haven’s beautiful. face. darkened | 
ominously at the question; then’ she suddenly | 
bent forward and took her cousin’s hand. 

“ Hattié, you have not the faintest, conception | 
of what love .is. Yes, I once. truly. loved, and, | 
Heaven help me! I--oh, Hattie. pity me! But 
stop—I am wild. . I did not dream that 1 was so | 
weak.” : } 

“ Oh, Virgie, tell me? Did, you love Jack | 
Howel ?” 

Hattie Spencer’s .eyes fairly, blazed .as she | 
asked. the’ question, and listened,,.with, bated | 
breath, for the answer. 

« Did IE love. Jack, Howel ?... Yes,,T loved. him 
so well that I would willingly have died for him, 
But I could not live for him. I loved him so 
well that I. gave him up; and, Hattie, a woman 
can give no stronger proof of her love than to 
give up the love which she longs for with every 
breath of her life. I had been browght up.toa 
life of idle, useless luxury, and, I could , not 
burden Jack with such an unwerthy helpmeet. 
I hated the wealth which my, ancestors were so | 
proud of. I hated my accomplishments. Oh, if I 


: - > | 
had only been some farmer's: or, mechanic's | 





He bent low im neck respect/before her, and 
answered so that she alone-heard. 

“No, Virgie, 1,am not: ashamed of staying 
away. It has been very hard for me. te. forget 
that,Jonely grave of poor’ Jaek’s. I have found 
it -hard to forgive the woman who robbed me of 
the one I loved so, well...I have forgiven at last, 
but I hope that on her wedding day she will find 
it'as bard to forget as:I:do.” 

Virginia listened to. him) with - eyes dilated 
with anguish, and when he had finished she 
put her band upon his, arm and tried to speak. 
Bat. the lips refneed to ‘move, and witha ery of 
pain she sank apparently lifeless in hisarms. 

In | ® mowent, ell was ‘confusion. Shei was 
carried, to her,toom,' and the physician 
summoned. The guests, not feeling disposed 
for any more merriment; lingered for.a time to 
discuss the strange eitcumstance, and then 
dispersed to their different. rooms. :Hattie 
lingered to -speak te Rob; and im spite of her 
promise, she told:bim what: Virgie had told her 
about her lovefen Jack Howel. He could hardly 
eredit it; but his eousin’s behaviour seemed to 
verify the truthfulmess of the statement. - At 
last he exclaimed : be! ; 

** What. idiote men.and women are! Virvie 
might, have, Known that Jack would have yloried 
in working formher. Hattie, 1 am going'to see 
Mara to-morrow.’ Colonel Brandon told me-that 
he preposednte her and that she refused him. I 
will not.allow! tay darling to slip from me with- 
out an effortito preventit.” . pol 

* Pawo, Sein On 
In the solemn. hush ofan early dawp Hattie 


| and Robert Spencer were awakened; and told to 


dress qui¢klyamd eome:to Virginia's room: | 

‘She isdying, Hattie,’ said the grief-stricken 
mother; Come quickly.” 

They entefed the zoom and knelt by the bed. 
Very beantifal indeed looked Virginia Havens, 
as, she lay back: against the linen, not whiter 
than her own white face. ws 

* Mother,” she suid; '“ take my ring from my 
finger. Give it ito. Olcott, amd tell: him. that 
Heaven will not let me wrong him by beeoming 
his wife,when L.do not Jove him. In the ebony 
box on my dressing-bureau you will find another 
ring.) Petit on my finger; Rob, st was poor 
Jack’s.. Hattie, may :Heaveni:save you: from 
becoming as false and: heartless:as I have been, 


daughter! Then I could have put, my, band im | Ig has been my beast for years:that I had no 
Jack’s and been a proud, happy wife. If there heart... Rob,-my dear .eousiny do not cblame 
is anything on éarth which a Woman dught to | yourself for. an instant«for what you said to 
glory in, it is the love of a good. wan. My | night; you did perfectly right. “And now I, 
wedding Cay is approaching ; butit I could know | who have always scoffed\.at thedea of its very 
that it would find me in Greenwood, by Jack’s existence, am dying for love! My darling, 
side, instead of at the altar, I should be far | Virgie was.not all faleer! She is coming to you 





happier, A great many blame me, and say tbat 
I flirted. with my poor darling:, I.did not; I! 
knew that he loved me, and, loving him, as Idid, | 
was it. wrong to let him know it? No—there ; 
has been enough of misery in my life, Did it | 
follow that because I loved him and told himso, | 
that I must become his wife? They say hedied | 
for love. Perhaps he did; but my fate is. a | 
thousand times. worse, for 1 mast live. I wust | 
carry my love with me, an ever-present, death. | 
But now, little cousin, promise me, with.4 kiss, 
never to mention this, for in a few short. weeks 
I shall be Oleott. Orman’s wife.” 


One evening the elegant drawing-rooms of the 
Havens were alive with heauty, and fashion. 
The music was exquisite, and as light forms 
moved throvch the graceful, dance, it would 
have been difficult. for anyone to.imagine such a 
thing as a. heavy heart in all. that, gay crowd. 
Rob Spencer had not arrived, but was expected 
that evening by the early;train. 

In the midst of all the gaiety a, carriage drove. 
up, and he alighted to. be met by,his aunt, who, 
hurried him off to his room,te dress... He soon 
made his appearance, and was warmly welcomed 
by his host of friends. As he shook hands with 
his cousin, Virginia, she chided him jestingly 
for not.coming sconer. 





now.” 
* * * *, * 

‘In the darkened room, Robert ‘Spencer knelt 
by the caske#-which held the rémains of ‘his 
beautifal . cousin. ‘Upon her ‘hand.’ glistetred 
Jack Howel’s ringy and ‘non’ that peaceful 
bosom rested his picture. The Jovel¥ hands held 
snow-white’ flowers, and the ‘beautiful girl was 
at rest. ; 


As Robert knelt there he felt a light touch 


| woon his shoulder; and looking up; he saw Mara 


Stanley. Withetit a word he drew her to his side, 
and they both bent and ‘kissed the calm; cold 
lips of the sleeper. 

“ Mara, my datiing, ny wife, let’us live for 
each other, let us be ttue in life. For poor 
Virgie, death is:sweet’; but death does not always 
eome when desired, and what ‘would life be to 
me without ny darline ?” ' 

“Rob, here by ‘Vitvie’s “side, with her 
tertible death of remotee andagony ftesh before 
my eyes; I promise ‘you to never dotibt your love 
for me. I lové you; and; loving, trastyou.' Out 
lives are*hefore us. Let us beat fn mind that 
love cannot walk ‘apart from ‘perféet faith and 
eonfidenee-”’ K: ©, N: 








Sim Garner Worserar look sforwardto being 
back in England by the end 6f tie year.. 


; | would give’ you : 





ont ‘Totty by NiroHE” * 
(George has promised his Ethel the fitst shot, 
‘for luck! .A covey rises !) 

_Eruagn., (at, the ; ,critj moment)< “Oh, 

George! perhaps they teg have loved?’ . 


vor Punch. 
P00 ‘TRUE: 
{A Love Tale.) © F 
Suz was all my fancy painted her, and I. wor 
shipped the very ground she,trod,on.... Young, 
rich; beamtiful, and accomplished, no man could 
desire a better bride;.and I .swore, that she 
should be mine..She, with her wealthy parents, 
was eniowing the sea-breezes at a fashionable 


watering; ;,and 1, with my, raseally old 
omplores. was drudging ata desk in a; dingy 
ity =< ; rlapol > {x 
“ Aha!’ quoth,I, ‘atime will come.’ And it 


did. A week’s holiday, a tourist suit at fifty-six, 
and an excursion train,|; The @bhange was-mine. 
* Victory and Ethelbertal’ Lshouted, ‘or death 
and a pauper's gravel” pits 

1 brea’ the air,-she, ‘breathed, I saw. the 
waves.she saw, I_ heard the German. bands, she 
heard. Bliss! Day by. day I met her om;the 
promenade, hour.after hour we walked together, 
and.I gazed into the Sig} bine depths; of her 
liquid eyes; yet still {2 Jet, eqnecalment like 
a. worm i’ the, bud, prey om my damask 


It was the eve of my departure, and. we-stood 
alone together upon’ the» ed jetty. :The 
moon was, shining,| jas,,a;delicate attention 
appropriate to the occasion; the wavelets were 
shimmering im her silver.gleam, as the proper 
thing to do at such a thrilling moments;,and 
Ethelberta’s tiny hand was fervently grasped in 

. wor . ) ’ 


mine. : 

And then Ispdke. I poured out the feelings of 
my inmost heart; f laid-bare the recesses of my 
soul. : f 


« William,” said»she;' “it “is: but right that 
you should know me asTam. Iwill’ be truth- 

« Ethelberta;” I answered, “the boothful and 
the trutiful arevone Speak. > 

“ William,’ she continned, “I have loved 
another.’ | + oor bowore fort 

“Say on, fairest and best.” 

*< William, he wae's fh? ‘handeomer than than 

u, and in every way your supeériér: 
ne Sweet girl,” said’ I, “ this frankness does you 
credit.” ego hi . 

**He was tall; splendid; robust, wealthy, 
eloquent, aristocratic. He travelled first-class, 
and not by excurtion train ;'he wore fashionable 
Clothes, and not towtist’s suite ‘at ‘fifty-six 
shillings (the label of which I see you have for- 
gotten to remove) ;' he wae dlever—oh,'s6 clever 
—he once had # joke printed in" Fun,’ in fact, in 
every respect he was the exact opposite to 

ou,” ‘ y 
we Darling,” T cried, “this burst of confidence 
makes me more your own than éver.” 

«He loved me with the wildest devotion, and 
I returned his affection tenfold.* We were all in 
all to each other.” 

« Oh, Ethelberta,” I exclaimed, in a paroxysm 
of joy, “this touching candour is, too much— 
much too mich.” 

“Tn short,” she continued, “for there 

Should be no sécrets between.us, T'adored and 

reverenced him as much as I dislike and despise 
ou. * 

we Come to my arms, my true, true darling!” I 

cried‘ in s delig¢ht-at ‘this further proof of 

her unbounded confidence. , 

“And William,” said she, slowly extricating 
hersélf from myembrace, ‘as I am going to 
wed that other to-morrow I must say I think 
yourattentions area little marked, and if you 
weren’t such a ‘pitiful little snob I should tell 
my adored Egbert of your behaviour, and he 

¢ you so. richly 


deserve.’ 


' Bthelberte,’vanid 1)! +“T:thiank yotw'for’ you 


r 
.| frank, generous; otitspokem: ‘truthfulness. 1 
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admire you for it, though I, wish, for a change, 

ou would, ere we part. for ever; tell me just.one 
ittle falsehood: 

“You're a gentleman,” said she, and left 


From that. mement we have never met, and I 
am still hunting around to discover an eligible 
site for a pauper’s grave. —Fun. 

pan ONE TOUCH OF,” Bre. 


First Vasiror: ‘ Ah, how.-have you been all 
this time ?” 
Sxconp Visrror: “ Well, not quite so well 
lately. I fancy somehow. I’ve. got a touch.of the 
tt, We 


Or, V. (speaking feelingly): * Faney, my bey, 

H’m! Tf you had a teuch of’ the gout, you 

wouldn’t fancy,; you'd know.” —Fun. 
“OUT OF SIGHT AND OUT ‘OF MIND.” 


Dispractep Moruer: ‘If children 
make such a noise, I shall go out‘ of my 
mind.” 5 

Youne, Rie: “Go on, mother, Pl ‘mind the 
young ’un’s while you're gone.” —F 

POOR DEAB! 


A sTRANGR and .grimaee 
' Conveised the dimples in her face; 
As paused my darling o’er her plate of 
veal; : 
Noting inquiry in my glance, ai 
She stammered in her utterance: 
“I’ve bit a bitter bit’o lemon péel.”” 
; — Ean, 
A SAD CASE. ' 


Farmer Gries: “Be it trew what J hear, 
sir, about the squire a-sendin’: you to college, 
sir?” ‘ 

Youne Squire: “Yés, Giles, I’m going. to 
Oxford.to;read hard.” 

F. Gi: “Dear, dear, sir! Just as you was 
himprovin’ im your mg pee | and getting on so 
well with your riding; I ¢ 
good eddieation.” 

WEEDING ON THE. SHORE. 


—Fun, 


Curip: “Is this sort of weed any use, Mr. 


Piper ?” 
“Mn, P:, “ Not te me, my. dear;.it has, to be 
a werry different sort o’ weed to: beo’ use to mew” 
: + Pun, 
ALL THE DIEBFERSNCE, 


Enotisuman: “Donald, 1 think you area 
connoise eur.” 

DonaLp: “I’m naething ’o the kind. I’m a 
Scotchman, but no frae Glasgie.” _ Judy. 


TRUE TO YOU. 


“Every cookery-book,” said Jones oractlarly, 
“ought to be illustrated,” 

‘“« Preciselv,” said Smith. ‘ Quiteagree with 
you there ; for, don’t you know, what is the good 
of a dinner without plates ?” —Judy. 


ON THE WRONG SIDE OF THE “BRIDGR.”’ 
Master: “ What is the first step in this pro- 


blem »” 
Puri: “Join A B.” 
Master: “What next?” 
Puri: “Rub it out again.” 
Tableau, during which the cane is. flourished. 
——dudy. 
THE WET SEASON. . 


Oxtp GrnTLEMAN (on his way to bed, after 
several, tumblers, tapping the. cloek-cuse) : 
“‘ Glassh uncom’ ly high, c’shid’rin’ quant’ 7’ f' wet 
we’ ve had (hic) !’  —Paneb. 





STATISTICS. 





Evropgan Postat Sratistics.—Altogether 
there’were, on December 31, 1877, 58,466 post 
offices with 223,517 persons employed ; there 
being, therefore, on an average one postal es- 
tablishment for every 6,134 inhabitantetbrough- 
out Europe. These post-offices- are- thiekly 
Planted in Switzeriand, and after Switzerland 


it reg’lar spilin’ a 





in.Great Britain and Ireland. <A striking con- 
trast to these two. countries, is. afforded by 
Russia and Turkey, there being in the former 
only ome post-office to’ every 5,768; and in_ the 
latter one to every 1,105, square. miles. With 
regard also.to. the proportion. of the number of 
post-offices to inhabitants, Switzerland is the 
country best off, there being oné seh establish- 
ment to every 983 inhabitants, while in Norway 
and. Sweden there. is: only .one-post-olfice, to 
every 2,224 inhabitants. 


t 





CASTLE AND: COTTAGE. 





My lady who dwells in yon house of state 
Is seldom at, ease, I deem, 

While she of the cottage beside its gate 
Hath days like a summer dream ; 

Yet both were taken ,to wife one.day 
From roofs with the poor allied; 

And-each hath moulded her-own life’s way 
Through motives‘of love or pride. 


For the castle-dame her troth betrayed. . . 
For the bauble of wealth and state, 

But to find the hope of her life gainsaid 
By her treason to love—too lite ;"' 

And she queens it now, but tinloved' by alt, 
While her brainless lord, apart, 

Makes spendthrift riot in park and' hall 
Tn revenge, for a bartered heart. 


But the cottage-wife rept plighted vow 
To the humble.heart, but .true,. 
That had naught to give but thelove which 
now 


Makes her happy the whole _ year 
through ; ofa 
They toil and love, and, their lives are 

swect, 


They have children blithe and fair, 
And the sward-is green and thé garden 
neat ; 
By their little homestead there, 


And, though friends they were im the days 
gone by, . 
The goodowife nay not now |" 
Her thoughts exchange with the‘Taty. high 
Of the smoeth and haughty, brows — 
Though oft,the latter doth pine alone, . 
For the joys that herofriend befall; 
While never an envious’ gianee is thrown 
From cottagé to castle-hall. 


As we sow we reap; Love’s downy nest 
Can never be bought and sold; 
And the proudest palace, with love un- 
blessed, 
Is barren and sad'and cold. i 
But the homblest. cot, which its- glory’ 
gilds; 
May the bower of bliss beeome, 
When the blending of hearts im its good 
time builds 
The fireside shrine of Home. 
N. D..U; 





Sere see eseee = 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sarsrry.—Scrape the roots, cut them in short 
lengths, and. throw them into vinegar and water 
as they are: being done; Boilthem till tendér 
in salted water, drain them, toss them in’a sauce- 
pan with a ‘piece of butter and a little lemon 
juice; add salt, and serve. 

Veat Curitets Brorrep.—Cut some cutlets 
from a suiall neck of veal, trim, arid sprinkle 
them with pepper and salt; dip them in liquefied 
butter, and broil them on: or in front of a cleat 
but not’ too fierce fire.’ Serve garnished with 
fried bacon and quarters of lemon. “Or. knead a 
piece of butter with parsley and a little thyme 
fine mixed, plenty of lemon juice, and’ pepper 
and talt'to taste. At the time of'serving put a 
piece of this butter the size of a walnut.on each 
entilet,. brojled as above. ( .neibtite 





To Preserve Autumn Leaves.—Spread the 
fresh leaves and pregs them ina suitable dish, 
with alternate layers of fine sand, which is 
thoroughly dry and us~hot as the hand can 
bear. When the sand has aooled they may be 
removed, smoothed under a hot iron, dipped for 
a moment in clear French spirit varnish, and 
allowed to dry in the air. 

Bone Jftty.—The bones; crushed’ small, 
are to be boiled for fifteen minutes)ina kettle of 
water, andthe fat (which is fit for all comman 
purposes) skimmed off as soon as cold. ' The, 
bones are then to be ground and boiled ineigiat 
times their weight of water (of whic that they 
have been already boiled’in must form a’ part) 
until half of it is wasted, wheh a very nutritious 
jelly will be obtained. Iron vessels:should alon@ 
be used in this process, as the jélly artd soup act 
upon ‘copper, brass, and other metals. The bones 

f fresh meat are the most productive, those of 
oiled meat come next, while these of roasted 
meat searcely afford any jélly,, ,' 
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MISCEBLANEO US. 


7 i 


Tur Alhambra is said to have acquired the 
right to represent “La Venus Noire” in this 
country. “Its suécess’ at’ the Ohatélet “is un- 
doubted ; in fact, itis ong of the most. brilliant 
spectacles that has been produced for years. The- 
plot*of the piece, so tar‘as’ there is any plot; is 
of the simplest. The Alhambra is the most suit- 
able theatre for the representation of this grand 
spectacle, and the enterprising management will 
doubtless achieve # grand ‘success. 

Ebwrn Boor# intends toact'in London, and 
negotiations, ane now in progress, betweem Henry 
Irving and himself, with a view: to his appear~ 
anees 'Mr.' Booth will come over next. spring, 
and it is not unlikely that’ Mr’ Trying,’ httle 
later in the same year, will, make his long-zon-~ 
tem plated visit to America. 
~ Paver hair it being largely used for the xdotn- 

ent of French children belonging, to high life. 
Those soft. flaxen locks.that are seen: Hoating in 
the: wind. om the beaches -of:‘Prouville. and 
Dieppe are, it appears, in many cases false. 

Tate Evipress Eugénic’ has acvepted the offer: 
of, the, Queens..and she, will, shoraly,. take ap 
her-resiience at’ Abergeldie Castle for w- brief 


tiod. : 

A taby ‘has been exciting, some surprise in 
the..Champs: Elysées, by. leading, about. a full- 
grown fox. Reynard seemed to be on the: best 
terms with the dogs which careeted around him, 
and showed two rows of most, uncompromising 
teeth to those which showed: a disposition ‘to 
resent the #htrusion. 

Cartatn’ Lorp Girroxp, V.C., has been 
entrusted by Sir Gaznet) Wolseley with the 
official) despatches. announcing the ¢epture of 
Cetewayo, and will, om his artival in Ebgland, 
be-entitled to the allowance of £500 which it is 
customary to grant to the offieer bringitig' home 
the despatches announcing the saccesefnl close 
of & campaign. 

Tue. damage. to Her, Majesty’s ship 
“Tenedos” is so.great that it is expected the 
crew will be paid off and transferred” to 
another ship, and the vessel, which was built at. 
Devonport seven. years. ago, and cost £40,000, 


| repaired. 


A wew mode of collecting honey is being 
tried. in Germany... A.small appfratus with wires 


| gives the bees:an electric shock, and they fall to 


the bottom of the’ hive, remaining motionless for 
séveral hours. 

Tue latest. advertisement ruse is to:send 
telegram to the victim. Advertisers would plead 
in justification that, circulars are, systematically 
discarded; atid post, cards refused. at many 
houses; and they appear to think that indirectiy 
at least, they gain by SeMENIEG, Pade af, a 
shilling a: bead. But.it is, inenedible to: believe 


that the lady orgentleman, who, with trembling 
fingers, opens a’ telegram to read, let us say, 
ry The mountain rosesherry, at 38s., is decidedky 
the best—Sole agents, Pest: and Bother,” would 
write a potite-orderto the ingenious firm, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srupzr?.—It was not a proper thing for the person to 
whom you refer to read his newspaper aloud while you 
were trying to study. According to your statement of 
the case, you did nothing wrong. As you — - friendly 
towards the gentleman, and are so d 
oy wounded feelings, there would be no oe a speakin; 
to him on the subject and telling him what you have = 
us. 

IvtEerestixe.—We cannot give you any harmless re- 
<eipt that will make you look thin and pale. 

E. C.—We think the market is overstocked with fancy 
work ; but if you address your letter to the Balter of the 
newspaper we think you might obtain a more 





tiafacd. 


Sf 
E. T. C.—In the absence of any agreement to the con- 
, the tenancy is a waneharie one, and terminable b 
giving a quarter’s notice; we don’t think the landlo 
would be supported were he to insist on a half- — 
notice. You can always.underlet at your own risk, p 
vides there is no ibition in writing from the ‘ina. 





M. J. D.—Although the man has kept silence for eight 
years, neither hust nor wife can marry again with 
impunity without having previously obtained a legal 
divorce. 

Arxiovs Netiy.—So far as we can understand 
ietter, the young man has not evinced any loverlike feel- 
ings towards you, but rather those of a brother. We 
‘think that the young man bas perceived your liking for 
him and avoided you. Your best course would now be to 
avoid him, and then, if be has any serious intentions 
towards you, he will certainly seek you. 

Jacx.—Your question is one more for a lawyer than for 
us. But we believe the law requires that where luggage 
is left at an hotel or public-house, and the owner dis- 
appears, twelve months must elapse before the hotel- 
keeper can dispose of it, and then after giving public 
notice in one of the morning papers. 

H. L.—The receiver and manager will be entitled to 
remuneration conemng te the amount of work done by 
him. At the close of the bo nage he will prepare his 
«ash account and bill of charges. registrar of the 
county court will then tax, and allow him afairsum., In 

case of a liquidation, the allocatur (amount allowed) 
will be paid out of the assets which have come to the 
hands of the receiver. In case of a composition, the 
debtor pays the amount, 


Emma.—Cooper’s Effervescing Lozenges are highly 
spoken of as thirst quenchers and an effective remedy 
for dryness of the throat. 

W. P.—Brown winter jacket: The shape will be tight- 
fitting redingotes, cut like a man’s coat, with a seam at 
the waist that joins the skirt to the body, a fold (where 
the pockets are) at the back, each side of the none 
open, and a button at the top ot each. A pocket-fla 
the seam at the hips like men’s cut-away jackets ‘will be 
put on some, but on others there will bea breast pocket 
anstead. The fronts double breasted, and the edges simply 
stitched. Trimmings and minor differences may yet 
occur. It is not likely that brown will be at all fashion- 
able—black broad cloth, indigo blue Melton, and diagonals, 

E. G. F.—Stimulant for the growth of hair: Take 
strong mercurial ointment, half an ounce; spirit of 
hartsborn, half an onnce; tincture of eanthari es, half 
an ounee; oil of nutmeg, half an ounce; eamphorated 
il, six ounces ; to be carefully mixed, and a little rubbed 
into the roots of the bair for six or eight weeks, and if it 
causes soreness desist for a few days, and renew the 
application when the irritation of the scalp has passed. 
The skin of some persons is much more delicate and 
tender than that of others, and when the stimulant 
causes much smarting and redness it should be weakened 
by the addition of some sweet olive oil, The hair becom- 
ing grey in patches: The application of the following 
lotion to the faded part wil restore it to its original 
colour: Take of su operon of lead, fifteen grains ; milk 
of sulphur, forty- ve grains ; glycerine, half an ounce; 
rose water, four ounces ; mix and apply with a soft brush, 
or if your hair is biack (you omitted te state colour) use 
a walnut pomade as a dresaitig. 





Riest Guripr and Lerr Marker, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Right Guide is twenty-five, fair, good-looking, 
fond of children. Left Marker is twenty-two, medium 
height, fond of dancing. mdents must be about 
twenty, of loving dispositions. 

Fraxck, twenty-three, dark, medium height, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-five, 
fair, of a loving disposition. 

Auison, twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, would like to 

correspond with a gentleman abont twenty-two, fond ot 
ere and children, fair, good-looking. Must reside near 

on. 

Oxp Boors and Puss, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two youn gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Old Boots is tall, Sark hair and eyes, fond of home and 
children, domesticated. Puss is loving, brown hair, biue 
eyes, fond of home, medium beight. 

Darxtz, twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about nine- 
teen, dark. 

Jacx Starsar and Tom Capsran, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would _ to correspond with two young 


ladies. Jack is of medium height, light hair, 
biue eyes, loving. Tom Capstan has black hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 


Gxnuryx, forty-four, would like to correspond with a 
lady about forty with means. 

Saperna, twenty-two, medium height, fair, light hair, 
blue eyes, fond of dancing, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about the same age. A lady’s-maid 
preferred. 


Emity and Jzuyxr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men, Emily is wes ooo be _ and 
fair. Jenny is twenty-two, medium height, dark, Re- 
spondents must be dark, fond of home. 

Harrr, Georges, om yore three brothers, would 
like to correspond w ree young ladies. is 
pee -three, medium — grey eyes, fond of home 
and . good-looking, 
fond of home and anal. Charlie is twenty, medium 
height, dark, handsome, fond of music. 


1GNOTUS. 


Axounp my couch no friend stands near, 
No hearts beat warm for me ; 

No eye to shed a friendly tear, 
No word of sympathy. 

No hand to feel the ebbing tide 
hd slowly leave my heart ; 

one to if e’en I cried— 

‘Unpitied I depart. 

No mother here to oy ee 
My aching head her han 

No one here to call me “ son,” 
No one to call me friend. 


*Tis hard to die when kindred stand 
aaa dei tase and 
t, t 
Is harder still to 





No marble shaft will mark the spot, 
Or tell the world my name; 

By every one I'll be forgot, 
None know from whence I came. 


No le one will strew my grave 

ith budding roses fair ; 
But weeds and tangied grass will wave 
And scent the summer air. 


A single word above my grave 
ill tell my name, my home; 

A name, ah, few would care to have— 
It is the word * Unknown. Korr. 
From 1x Uxper and Swar txe Mats, two seamen in 

the ay ow 4 a would like to correspond with two 

young From in Under is twenty-seven, dark. 

Sway the Main i is twenty-five, dark hair, blue eyes, fond 

of music. 

Mrs. M., forty-one, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond witn a steady man 
about forty-five. 

Usnoox It, Kick Ir, and Scrus It, three seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Unhook It is 
tall, dark, gord-looking, fond of children. Kick It is 
fair, tail, blue eyes, fond of music. Scrub Itis of medium 
height, dark hair, loving. 

Maaeiz and Brocrs, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two géntiemen. Maggie is twenty-three, 
brown hair and eyes, of & loving disposition. Brucie is 
nineteen, brown nair, dark blue eyes. 

Rivet Rorz and Borstar, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Ridge Rope is twenty-three, 
of a loying disposition, Bobstay is twenty-two, dark, 
fond of music. 

A Dersrsuire Lass, nineteen, tall, fair, brown hair, 
dark blue eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond 
with an officer inthe army. Respondent must be dark, 
tall, good-looking. 

Bitty, JrspowsHavL, and Topsatt, three seamen in 
the Royal Navy, wouid like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Billy is twenty- 
three, medium height, fair, biue eyes. Jibdownhaul is 
twenty-four, tall, fair, fond of music and children. a 
sail is twenty-two, dark pois, > blue eyes, good-looki: 
Respondents must be fair, medium height, thotough 
domesticated. 

Jotiy Grorce and Haver CHARLEY, two in the 


E. A. R. and Z. Y. X., two one. would like to corre 
spond with two young ‘indies. A. B. is sae pany 
ee fond of home. Z. Y. = ie uinstown, tall, fair, 
fond of home and music. 

Witiuam, Nep, and Jox, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wish to correspond with three young ladies with 
a view to matrimony. William is thirty, tall, fair, fond 
of dancing. Ned is twenty-eight, medium neight, fair, 
curly hair, blue eyes, fond of panaie. Joe is twenty- 
seven, fair, fond of music and children. Respondents 
must be between twenty-two and twenty-five, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Karrand Arsts, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy about twenty, tall, 
fin and eyes Kate is eighteen, medium height, 

and eyes, domesticated. Annie is eighteen, brown 
hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposition. 
= = Dose and Briar, two —. in the Indies. 
avy, wo’ ike to correspond with two young ladies. 
is Down is twenty, tall, fair, fond. of children, 
Seine wcuiacuen, dark, fond of children. 

Orcanist, nineteen, tall, good-looking, would like to 

guevennens with a young lady about eighteen, tall, good. 


Jauxs S., twenty, fair; Cage | fond of -home, 
would like to correspond with a domestic servant about 
nineteen. 

Hooxpor, Pawsrxrm, and Jisstar, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like.to co with three young 
ladies with's view to matrimony. Hookpot is twenty- 
four, brown hair, eyes, fond of children. Pannikin 
is. twenty-five, dark’ , hazel eyes, medium height, 

fond of pes ean Gane is twent -five, dark hair and 


» of dispositio: must be 
Sie, Seagrie celtas ake Da 


“Ce, eighteen, tall, = A apy - hair, light grey 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty, good-looking. 

Wii™ L., twenty-one, would like to correspond 
with a young nny nea nineteen with a view to matri- . 
mony. 


J. W. B., eighteen, fair, would like to correspond with 
&@ young lady. Respondents ts must’be about seventeen or 
eighteen, loving, dark, fond of music. 

Have Gor and —_ Tait Joxz, two seamanin the Royal 
Navy, would with two young ladies 
about twenty-one, <r ee tek is ae 
dark, re peg iy oe is twenty-three, fair, 

Lortr Dax, Naxrow Brivex, and Darsr Dor.x, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, wisn to with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Lofty Dan is 
nineteen, tall, fair. pd Bridge is twenty, Darby 
Doyle is ‘twenty-three, tall , good-looking. 

Grorex, seventeen, tall, fair, ew would like 
to correspond with a young lady who is handsome and 
of a loving disposition, 


Communications Reczivep: 
is responded to by—Leontine, tall, dark, fond 


Corrrr 
of home and music. 
Srivia by—P., twenty-three, tall, medium height. 


Rosa by—G. L. Been dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fo ot home and music. 
Epita L. } AD Sy aay Dip, fair, handsome, fond of 


children and danc 
“an L. H. by—Clare, twenty, medium height, dark, fond 


hildren, 
and children by—Annie, dark, medium height, fond of home 


R. E. H. by—Maude, nineteen, tall, brown hair, good- 
looking, thoroughly domesticated. 
. by—Can Do, forty-seven, dark, good-looking, a 
a. about to leave the R.N. with a pensio n. 
Pattrr by—To lant Funnel Jack, fair, good-looking, 
fond of music Saneings. 
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+1+ We cannot undertake to return _Rejected Manov- 





Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Jolly. George is 

twenty-one, curly hair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
children. Happy Charley is twenty-three, light hair, 
hazel eyes, 


pts. As they are sent tO us tor k id authors should 
retain copies. 
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